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INTRODUCTION 


The  following  pages  embody  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  fifteen  years'  experience  in  piano  teach- 
ing, and  almost  twice  as  many  years  of  study 
and  investigation. 

My  earliest  instruction  on  the  piano  was  re- 
ceived from  simple,  worthy  women,  who  did 
their  best  to  impart  what  they  knew,  but  who 
were  quite  oblivious  to  the  principles  underlying 
the  structure  of  modern  piano  technic.  Even 
later,  during  years  of  foreign  study  under  some 
of  the  world's  greatest  masters,  the  principles  I 
sought  seemed  to  elude  me.  They  were  never 
satisfactorily  explained  during  my  European 
student  days,  and  still  remained  to  be  learned 
and  demonstrated,  after  patient  study  and  ex- 
periment. If  I  could  only  have  been  taught  sci- 
entifically from  the  start,  much  precious  time, 
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money  and  anxiety  would  have  been  saved, — 
many  years  of  groping  after  truth. 

One  of  these  early  teachers  constantly  cau- 
tioned me  against  "  playing  too  loud."  Another 
teacher,  one  of  the  most  renowned  in  America, 
had  me  sit  for  months  before  the  instrument, 
playing  softly,  with  slow,  gentle  motions;  —  I 
who,  on  account  of  a  slight,  delicate  physique 
and  small  weak  hands,  had  been  making  every 
possible  effort  up  to  that  time,  to  gain  strength 
and  vigor! 

I  realized,  later  on,  that  I  should  have  begun 
my  piano  study  with  a  foundation  of  principles, 
and  carried  it  on  along  educational  lines;  that  I 
should  have  used  my  hands  without  fear,  in 
vigorous  practice,  and  in  other  manual  occupa- 
tions. I  would  then  have  accomplished  all  I 
have  done  in  a  quarter  of  the  time  it  has  taken 
me  to  do  it. 

A  few  of  the  following  chapters,  in  somewhat 
altered  form,  have  appeared  in  the  "  Musician," 
and  "  Etude."  For  permission  to  use  them,  I 
return  thanks  to  the  editors.  To  the  various 
teachers  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  study  with, 
both  in  America  and  Europe, —  among  whom  I 
may  mention  Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow,  Carl  Klind- 
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worth,  Xaver  Scharwenka,  Dr.  William  Mason, 
and  A.  K.  Virgil, —  I  am  exceedingly  grateful. 

I  have  been  through  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
music, —  both  as  student,  teacher  and  player, — 
that  it  has  awakened  in  me  the  deepest  sympathy 
with  the  struggles,  the  aims  and  aspirations  of 
other  workers  along  the  same  lines.  And  it 
will  give  me  the  keenest  satisfaction  and  delight 
to  help  my  fellow  teachers  and  students.  If 
there  is  a  word  or  precept  in  this  little  book 
which  proves  to  be  of  any  benefit  or  value  to 
teacher  or  student,  it  will  make  me  very  happy 
to  hear  of  it. 

The  Author. 

Hotel  Walton, 
New  York  City. 
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11  Technic  is  the  skill  of  artistic  execution." —  Huxley. 


T  is  a  difficult  thing  to  play  the 
piano,"  once  wrote  Hans  von  Biilow, 
and  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  because  it 
is  difficult  we  must  be  very  exact  in 
every  movement,  and  master  each 
technical  detail  in  the  beginning.  The  fingers 
must  be  equalized,  the  two  hands  balanced,  time 
sense  made  perfect,  accent  and  expression  skill 
acquired, —  for  without  these  things  no  one  can 
play  well. 

All  over  the  world,  in  schools  and  colleges,  in 
every  city  and  village,  are  piano  teachers  and 
piano  students, —  the  one  class  endeavoring  with 
more  or  less  success  to  teach  the  instrument  and 
its  literature, —  the  other  receiving  the  instruc- 
tion,   and  trying   to   acquire   sufficient  playing 
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ability  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  for  themselves 
some  of  the  treasures  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion to  be  found  in  piano  music.  They  seek 
the  key  wherewith  to  unlock  the  enchanted  gar- 
den of  tone,  so  that  they  may  enter  and  roam 
at  will. 

The  literature  of  the  piano  is  richer  and  more 
voluminous  than  that  of  any  other  instrument: 
more  preceptors  are  teaching  the  piano  and  more 
people  are  studying  it  than  any  other  instru- 
ment. 

It  is  then  for  the  good  of  both  teacher  and 
student  that  there  should  be  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  modern  piano  playing  calls  for, 
both  in  the  matter  of  technic  and  interpretation. 
I  am  convinced,  from  my  own  experience,  as 
well  as  from  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
come  under  my  notice,  that  the  many  failures 
among  teachers  as  well  as  students  result  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  what  piano  playing 
requires.  This  state  of  things  grew  out  of  the 
fact  that  music  has  been  considered  merely  as 
a  means  of  amusement,  and  learning  to  per- 
form it  as  a  sort  of  pleasant  diversion.  For- 
tunately, these  conditions  and  beliefs  are  under- 
going a  change;  music  is  becoming  more  and 
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more  recognized  as  a  serious,  noble  and  beauti- 
ful art,  and  the  piano  is  at  last  recognized  as 
a  really  musical  instrument,  upon  which  can  be 
produced  every  desired  composition,  from  the 
simplest  lullaby  to  the  greatest  art  work. 
Teachers  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  they 
must  thoroughly  prepare  themselves  to  teach 
if  they  would  help  to  foster  musical  scholar- 
ship. Students  are  taking  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  piano,  and  are  more  ready  to 
labor  for  success.  If  wide  awake,  they  know 
when  they  are  being  well  taught, —  when  they 
are  getting  what  they  need, —  when  the  teacher 
is  competent  and  is  taking  an  interest  in  them, 
and  understands  his  business. 

Now,  what  are  the  requirements  of  modern 
piano  technic,  which  the  teacher  should  under- 
stand, and  which  the  student  should  be  taught? 
What  technical  equipment  is  needed  to  ade- 
quately perform  the  literature  of  the  piano  with 
which  we  should  now  be  familiar  ? 

In  the  modern  piano  repertoire,  we  will  in- 
clude the  music  which  has  been  developed  by 
the  art  of  the  composer,  from  the  time  of  Sebas- 
tian Bach  to  the  present  moment.  What  a 
heritage  it  is!     Was  ever  a  great  art  and  its 
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interpreters  developed  and  wrought  out  more 
rapidly  and  wonderfully?  What  power  of 
thought  in  the  compositions  evolved  within  two 
little  centuries ; —  what  expressiveness  — ■  what 
variety,  what  soul  states  of  feeling ! 

In  Haydn  and  Mozart  are  found  passage 
playing,  trills  and  scales;  and  the  player  needs 
good  control  of  these  technical  points,  together 
with  exact  phrasing,  delicacy  and  variety  of 
tone  color.  For  Beethoven,  the  universal  gen- 
ius, we  must  add  to  the  above  requirements, 
variety  in  chord  effects  —  power,  grasp  and 
velocity.  For  Brahms,  the  modern  Beethoven, 
—  weight  and  expressiveness  of  tone.  For 
Chopin,  every  conceivable  shade  of  nuance, 
from  gossamer  lightness  of  tone  up,  through 
every  gradation  of  sound-color,  to  the  greatest 
power.  For  Liszt,  the  most  dazzling  brilliancy 
and  bravoura  in  passage  playing,  in  powerful 
chords  and  octaves.  "  Liszt  the  Thunderer," 
he  has  been  called.  No  one  may  hope  to  play 
his  Rhapsodies  without  an  ample  technical  equip- 
ment. Indeed  to  play  any  music  that  is  worth 
while,  one  needs  technic  —  and  again,  technic. 

If  we  examine  the  compositions  which  have 
held  their  own  for  one  or  two  centuries,  and 
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then  all  the  modern  music  we  have, —  in  the 
light  of  its  technical  and  emotional  requirements, 
it  is  seen  that  adequate  expression  depends  on 
adequate  technic.  It  is  because  the  player  has 
an  understanding  of  the  foundational  principles 
of  touch,  and  legato,  that  he  can  begin  to  play 
Bach.  It  is  because  he  has  control  of  staccato 
as  well  as  a  good  idea  of  phrasing,  that  he  can 
play  Mendelssohn  and  Schubert.  Because  he 
has  good  scales,  chords  and  arpeggios,  he  may 
attempt  some  Beethoven;  and  when  he  has  suf- 
ficient velocity  and  technical  brilliancy,  he  will 
play  Liszt 

This  is  speaking  from  a  purely  technical 
standpoint.  When  the  technical  foundation 
has  been  carefully  laid,  and  some  little  pro- 
ficiency has  been  gained,  the  pieces  then  studied 
will  necessarily  be  more  interesting  and  of  a 
higher  grade.  And  by  constantly  hearing  good 
music,  reading  and  thinking  about  it,  and  ana- 
lyzing it,  the  analytical  and  interpretative  fac- 
ulty grows  with  the  technical  advancement. 

How  are  the  requirements  of  modern  piano 
playing,  especially  on  the  technical  side,  being 
met  at  present?  For  answer  listen  to  any  of 
the  great  pianists  of  to-day.     Some  excel  in  one 
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point  and  some  in  another,  but  each  one  has  an 
excellent  technic,  equal  to  almost  any  demand 
that  can  be  put  upon  it.  Indeed,  a  good  technic 
is  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  it  excites 
little  comment  in  these  days.  In  listening  to 
a  great  pianist,  we  are  usually  so  absorbed  in 
his  conception  of  the  message  of  the  composer 
that  we  do  not  give  much  heed  to  his  technical 
equipment.  If  we  did,  it  would  be  seen  that  his 
trills  are  perfectly  balanced  and  capable  of  a 
variety  of  shading.  Scales  and  arpeggios  are 
even  and  smooth,  every  note  in  its  place,  not 
one  louder  than  another, —  no  ragged  places. 
These  scales  are  either  of  gossamer  lightness  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  great  power  on  the  other, — 
and  of  every  shade  of  tone  quality  between  the 
two  extremes.  In  chords  the  artist  plays  with 
equal  power  in  each  finger, —  and  he  prepares 
the  fingers,  too,  so  that  they  are  ready  to  grasp 
the  notes  of  the  chord.  These  technical  details 
quite  escape  the  average  listener,  and  even  the 
student  does  not,  as  a  rule,  take  in  the  full 
meaning  of  this  perfection,  and  all  it  implies. 

But  the  amateur  may  say:  "  I  have  no  in- 
tention nor  desire  to  become  a  great  player.  I 
can  only  give  a  little  time  each  day  to  practice, 
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but  I  love  music,  and  want  to  be  able  to  play 
a  little."  Even  then,  why  should  not  the 
foundation  be  carefully  laid?  Is  there  any 
pleasure  to  you  or  to  your  friends  in  playing  in 
slipshod,  slovenly  fashion?  A  famous  singing 
teacher  announces  that  she  makes  no  distinction 
in  the  preparation  of  her  pupils.  All  are  given 
a  thorough  foundation,  whether  they  intend 
to  be  professional  or  not.  The  groundwork 
should,  in  every  case,  be  wrought  with  care.  It 
is  truly  much  easier  to  learn  the  true  than  the 
false, —  the  right  thing  rather  than  the  wrong. 
And  how  much  time  and  money  are  saved ! 

Von  Biilow  firmly  believed  in  the  great  truth, 
"  Mind  is  everything,"  and  all  that  he  accom- 
plished in  his  art,  shows  his  mental  grasp  of 
the  subject.  He  knew  that  an  intelligent  mind 
can  do  anything : —  equalize  fingers,  balance 
hands,  develop  time  sense,  and  can  enable  the 
player  to  execute  fluently,  accent  perfectly  and 
interpret  effectively.  He  also  knew  that  "  Con- 
centration alone  conquers,"  for  he  used  the  ex- 
pression many  times.  Unless  the  intelligence 
is  awakened,  and  we  realize  that  the  art  of  the 
interpreter  is  worthy  of  our  whole-hearted  at- 
tention, our  serious  study,  our  thoughtful  con- 
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centrated  effort,  we  will  accomplish  little  in  the 
right  direction.  The  technic  of  such  an  art  as 
this  is  worth  the  getting,  for  by  its  means  we 
may  develop  undreamed-of  powers  of  expres- 
sion or  of  latent  creative  ability:  we  may  reach 
out  after  the  highest  ideals,  and  find  the  subtlest 
means  of  self-expression. 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  some  of  the  princi- 
ples of  technic  and  expression  will  be  discussed. 
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CHAPTER    II 

CAN     WE     HAVE     A 

POSITIVE     TECHNIC 

FOR     THE     PIANO? 


"  True  executive  skill  in  any  art  is  of  necessity  a 
product  of  slow  growth,  and  can  come  only  through  a 
mastery  of  its  fundamental  principles.,, —  Carlyle. 


ilHAT  an  odd  pairing  of  terms ! 

Win  the  soulful  art  of  piano 
playing,  who  ever  heard  of 
exact     and    positive    technic? 

II  In    other    arts    there   may   be 

mathematical  exactness.  In  architecture,  for 
instance,  the  building  must  be  correctly  pro- 
portioned,—  the  walls  plumb,  the  foundations 
solid.  In  sculpture  and  painting,  too,  the 
drawing  must  be  true,  the  perspective  accord- 
ing to  law.  But  the  technic  of  the  piano  seems 
to  be  quite  a  different  matter;  how  can  there  be 
anything  really  exact  and  positive  about  that? 
But  there  should  be,  and  there  is. 
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Here  we  have  an  instrument  of  strings  and 
keys,  and  a  mechanism  adjusted  with  exquisite 
nicety.  Those  keys  will  give  out  the  right  kind 
of  tone,  if  played  upon  with  fingers  equally  well 
adjusted  to  their  work.  The  technic  of  piano 
playing  should  be  capable  of  being  governed  by 
rule.  The  foundation  of  technic  can  be  as 
thoroughly  and  as  exactly  taught  as  can  mathe- 
matics. 

If  you  ask,  what  is  a  positive  technic, —  the 
answer  is:  A  technic  that  is  grounded  upon 
educational  principles;  one  that  begins  at  the 
very  foundation,  with  body  and  hand  positions ; 
one  that  trains  fingers,  hands  and  arms,  from 
elementary  movements  to  combined  action;  one 
that  takes  account  of  conditions  as  well  as  posi- 
tions. Ear  training  and  tone  study  are  com- 
bined with  mental  training, —  in  fact,  it  is  all 
mental  training,  for  "  Mind  is  everything." 

Now  if  the  teachers  of  foundational  work 
everywhere,  understand  their  business, —  if 
they  have  been  thoroughly  trained  themselves, 
are  conscientious  and  sufficiently  devoted  to 
their  work  to  take  the  trouble  to  teach  on  edu- 
cational lines,  they  will  attract  to  themselves 
pupils  who  are  ready  and  anxious  to  do  serious 
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work.  Logical,  up-to-date  methods  will  inter- 
est those  who  are  ambitious  to  succeed.  If 
pupils  find  that  the  teacher  has  something  posi- 
tive to  teach,  something  definite  and  demonstra- 
ble, it  will  attract  them  and  urge  them  to  more 
thoughtful  and  serious  study. 

Therefore  the  teacher  must  have  a  positive 
technic  to  teach:  it  will  not  do  to  feed  pupils 
on  the  husks  of  old  worn-out  doctrines.  We 
need  teachers  all  over  the  land  who  can  teach 
foundational  technic  according  to  correct  prin- 
ciples. Then,  when  pupils  with  such  a  ground- 
work wish  to  come  to  the  art  centers  of  America 
or  Europe,  advancement  in  their  studies  can  go 
on  without  the  interruption  of  going  back  and 
"  beginning  over  again,"  because  the  founda- 
tion was  badly  laid.  "  Unlearning  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all, —  more  difficult  than  learning," 
said  a  great  teacher. 

Many  of  our  young  piano  students,  who  live 
in  smaller  cities  and  towns,  are  hoping  to  go  to 
one  of  our  musical  centers,  New  York,  Boston  or 
Chicago,  to  continue  their  studies  under  some 
artist  teacher,  of  national  or  international  re- 
nown. 

This  is  very  laudable,  in  fact,  the  only  thing 
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to  do,  if  one  has  talent,  and  has  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  home  town,  and  has  the  means 
to  engage  expensive  lessons,  and  to  live,  how- 
ever simply,  in  a  great  metropolis.  If  this  be 
the  case,  the  principal  anxiety  is  to  choose  the 
right  teacher. 

The  foremost  teachers  advertise  themselves 
either  through  their  public  playing,  lecturing, 
method  books,  or  writings, —  thus  their  names 
become  known  all  over  the  land.  The  ambi- 
tious pupil  in  the  small  town  thinks,  "  If  I  could 
only  take  lessons  of  this  or  that  great  teacher,  I 
could  surely  become  an  artist."     But  could  he? 

There  are  two  vital  points  for  students  to 
consider  in  choosing  such  a  teacher.  First,  will 
the  artist  with  whom  they  are  so  anxious  to 
study  be  the  right  one  for  them;  does  he  under- 
stand correct  educational  principles, —  will  he 
bring  out  their  talent,  if  they  have  any?  Sec- 
ond, are  they  prepared  to  go  to  such  a  teacher? 
Have  they  laid  a  good  foundation,  on  which  the 
advanced  teacher  can  build? 

The  ambitious  student  should  realize  the  fact 
that  the  artist  teacher  considers  it  his  province 
to  teach  music  only,  and  not  preparatory  tech- 
nic.     He  could  make  very  little  showing  with 
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the  latter,  even  if  he  took  the  trouble  to  teach  it. 
His  usual  method  is  to  give  etudes  and  plenty 
of  pieces, —  the  more  difficult  they  are  the  bet- 
ter,—  for  then  the  student  will  have  to  work 
the  harder  to  get  the  notes,  and  that  will  mean 
plenty  of  practice. 

When  a  pupil  who  is  not  well  prepared,  who 
has  never  even  heard  of  a  positive  technic, 
comes  to  an  artist  teacher  who  does  not  under- 
stand foundational  training,  the  result  is  apt  to 
be  disastrous.  But  I  have  seen  this  happen 
over  and  over  again,  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica.    A  couple  of  cases  will  illustrate  this  point. 

One  is  that  of  a  young  girl  who  came  to  New 
York,  from  a  small  western  city,  in  order  to 
have  a  season  with  a  first  class  piano  teacher. 
She  made  inquiries  at  one  of  the  great  piano 
houses  where  she  was  known,  and  through  this 
means  was  introduced  to  the  man  "  who  would 
be  just  the  teacher  for  her."  He  was  a  French 
pianist,  who  had  come  to  America  to  concert- 
ize  and  teach.  His  terms  were  very  high,  but 
he  agreed  to  give  this  young  girl  a  weekly  half- 
hour  lesson  at  a  reduction.  The  girl  had  abil- 
ity and  perseverance,  but  never  had  had  much 
technical  training,  and  had  great  difficulty  with 
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a  small,  rather  stiff  hand.  She  bravely  set  to 
work  to  master  the  pieces  given  her.  They 
were  a  Beethoven  Sonata,  a  Chopin  Ballade,  a 
Rubinstein  Barcarolle,  and  several  other  pieces. 
About  ten  minutes  out  of  the  five  hours  of  daily 
practice,  were  given  to  a  "  five  finger  exercise  "; 
other  technical  training  there  was  none. 

In  the  same  house  —  on  the  floor  above  — 
a  woman  was  teaching  the  piano,  a  woman  of 
serious  aims,  who  with  constant  study  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  had  learned  the  need  of  a 
positive  technic,  and  conscientiously  tried  to 
train  her  pupils  in  the  way  they  should  go.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  these  two  people 
met,  and  the  girl  complained  of  her  inability  to 
master  the  pieces  given  her  on  account  of  her 
small  hands. 

The  teacher  took  her  hand  and  tested  it, 
thoughtfully. 

11  From  the  appearance  of  your  hand,  I 
should  think  you  had  had  no  technical  training 
whatever." 

"  You  are  right/'  answered  the  girl,  "  my 
teacher  out  West  always  told  me  I  ought  to 
study  technic,  but  never  insisted  on  my  doing 


so. 
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"  But  doesn't  your  present  professor  insist  on 
it?" 

"  No,  he  only  gives  me  pieces." 

The  sequel  to  this  situation  was,  that  for 
some  reason,  the  professor  sailed  away  in  the 
middle  of  the  season,  and  returned  to  Paris. 
The  girl  was  wise  enough,  and  courageous 
enough,  to  begin  her  studies  with  the  quiet  little 
teacher,  who  had  something  positive  to  teach. 
For  it  takes  a  certain  amount  of  courage  to  put 
yourself  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  modest  and 
almost  unknown,  when  one  of  the  great  teachers 
might  have  been  employed.  But  this  girl  knew 
what  she  wanted.  In  five  months  she  had  made 
astonishing  progress.  Thorough  drill  was 
given  her  in  trills,  scales,  arpeggios,  chords 
and  octaves;  her  hand  broadened  and  developed, 
and  she  had  memorized  a  little  programme  of 
nine  pieces,  which  were  within  her  ability.  At 
the  end  of  the  season,  she  returned  home  to  re- 
sume her  playing  and  teaching,  happy  because 
she  now  had  a  positive  technic  to  teach. 

The  second  case  was  somewhat  similar,  and 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  same  teacher,  who 
had  won  her  own  way  by  conscientious  thor- 
ough effort. 
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The  second  girl  came  to  New  York,  to  study 
with  a  famous  master,  who  had  published  his 
own  method,  and  whose  fame  was  an  interna- 
tional one.  The  girl  had  studied  with  a  former 
pupil  of  this  master,  and  expected  to  continue 
along  the  same  lines. 

She  was  given  a  Chopin  etude  at  the  first 
lesson;  she  practised  on  it  for  six  weeks,  five 
hours  a  day,  and  became  very  much  discouraged 
at  her  lack  of  success.  Meeting  about  this  time 
the  teacher  above  mentioned,  she  told  her  woes, 
and  learned  what  was  the  trouble.  She  dis- 
covered that  she  had  no  thorough,  intelligent 
technical  foundation  upon  which  to  build;  in 
other  words,  no  positive  technic.  She  saw  that 
technical  proficiency  was  the  thing  she  lacked, 
and  the  thing  she  must  have. 

It  was  a  great  struggle  for  her  to  think  of 
giving  up  the  master, —  whose  name  would  give 
her  prestige  in  her  own  town, —  in  order  to 
take  lessons  from  a  woman  whose  only  recom- 
mendation was  her  thoroughness  and  ability. 
The  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  course  threw  her 
family  into  violent  opposition,  caused  the  master 
to  regard  her  with  grieved  surprise,  and  all 
were  united  in  their  efforts  to  dissuade  her  from 
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such  a  course.  But  the  girl  was  made  of  sterner 
stuff,  and  her  good  sense  conquered.  She  de- 
cided to  relinquish  the  master,  who,  though 
world-famous,  could  not  give  her  what  she 
needed,  and  come  right  down  to  the  founda- 
tion of  things,  and  work  up;  which  she  did  very 
quickly  and  with  gratifying  results. 

The  twofold  moral  to  be  drawn  from  these 
two  incidents  is:  Be  thoroughly  prepared,  and 
then  choose  an  artist  teacher  who  is  an  educa- 
tor. See  that  your  foundation  is  right, — 
founded  on  truth.  With  a  thoroughly  good 
technic  at  your  command,  you  can  go  to  a  great 
teacher  with  the  hope  of  profit  and  success. 
And,  it  may  be  added,  you  can  get  thorough 
technical  training  right  here  in  America, —  a 
technic  which  will  enable  you  to  make  the  most 
of  every  advantage  America  or  Europe  has  to 
offer. 

The  only  way  to  master  the  technical  side  of 
the  art  of  piano  playing  is  to  cultivate  a  posi- 
tive technic;  to  begin  the  study  with  the 
exactness  and  seriousness  one  would  adopt 
in  taking  up  any  other  art  or  science.  The 
result  of  music  study  along  such  lines  would 
be,    that    in    two,    three     or    four    years,    ac- 
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cording  to  ability  and  amount  of  prac- 
tice, the  pupil  should  have  good  command  of 
velocity  in  the  five  points  of  technic, —  namely : 
trills,  scales,  arpeggios,  chords,  and  octaves. 
The  ear  will  have  been  cultivated  through  sys- 
tematic daily  practice, —  memory  has  been 
trained  by  learning  all  technical  exercises  by 
heart,  and  last  —  and  best  —  a  well-chosen  list 
of  pieces  learned, —  yes,  learned,  every  note, 
and  played  correctly,  from  memory,  at  the  re- 
quired tempo,  with  expression  and  effect. 

We  need  a  positive,  dependable  technic  in 
piano  playing,  and  we  need  teachers  to  teach  it; 
—  teachers  who  understand  such  work,  and 
who  are  not  above  going  right  down  to  the 
foundation.  Teachers  also,  who,  having  these 
qualifications,  are  willing  to  locate  in  the  smaller 
cities.  No  one  can  estimate  the  good  that  a 
conscientious  teacher  with  high  ideals  can  work 
out  in  a  small  field.  For  we  are  all  laboring 
for  the  art  we  love,  and  the  obscure  teacher, 
who  knows,  can  often  be  a  greater  center  of  in- 
spiration in  a  quiet  place,  than  in  a  great,  hur- 
rying metropolis. 
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"  If  you  would  go  to  the  top,  first  go  to  the  bottom.,, 
"  The    greatest    truths    are    the   simplest." —  Hosea 


Ballou. 


OW  many  young  piano  teachers 
have  solved  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  at  the  first  lesson,  to  their 
own  satisfaction?  No  doubt 
you  remember  what  happened 
when  you  took  your  first  music  lesson,  years  ago. 
I  vividly  recall  the  eventful  morning  when  my 
piano  education  began.  As  the  lesson  was  an 
early  one,  I  could  not  go  out  to  play,  but  sat, 
freshly  starched  and  curled,  in  the  house  await- 
ing the  advent  of  the  teacher.  She  came, 
bringing  with  her  a  large,  heavy  "  Instruction 
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Book,"  by  one  Henri  Bertini,  which  was  to  be 
my  musical  meat  and  drink  for  many  weary 
months.  I  was  taken  at  once  to  the  piano  and 
my  little  weak  fingers  placed  upon  the  five  keys, 
and  I  was  told  to  play  whole  notes  with  each 
finger  in  turn.  Several  points  were  touched 
upon,  I  remember,  in  that  first  lesson;  the  key- 
board, the  staff,  and  a  little  idea  about  time, 
so  that  I  could  count  four  to  the  whole  notes. 
But  as  for  principles,  I  heard  about  none  of  them 
in  my  first  lessons.  I  feel  sure  I  could  have 
grasped  them  if  they  had  been  presented  to  me 
in  a  simple,  logical  manner.  There  was  no 
preparation  of  the  hand,  no  physical  exercises, 
no  simple  single  finger  motion  explained,  no  ear 
training  nor  tone  study.  In  fact  such  "  outside 
subjects  were  never  considered." 

I  was  thought  rather  precocious,  so  I  soon 
had  a  piece,  called  the  "  Sack  Waltz."  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  long-suffering  children  who 
have  struggled  through  that  composition! 
Pieces  multiplied,  and  I  had  perhaps  more  than 
the  average  child.  After  eight  or  ten  years  of 
this  sort  of  instruction,  I  was  in  the  same  condi- 
tion that  many  young  players  are  in:  I  had  not 
been  taught  the  principles  underlying  technic, 
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iroduction,  rhythm,  or  interpretation.     I 
hadjiojntdlige^ 

cal  forms.  I  began  to  awake  to  the  fact  that 
my  technical  equipment  was  very  defective. 
My  hands  were  weak,  and  I  must  discover  how 
to  make  them  strong;  the  touch  was  uneven, 
and  I  must  find  the  means  to  make  it  clear  and 
brilliant.  So  I  took  myself  in  hand,  studied 
everything  I  could  get  hold  of, —  made  many 
experiments  and  many  discoveries. 

A  little  later  I  found  myself  in  Germany, — 
the  realization  of  a  life-long  dream, —  with  two 
whole  years  ahead  of  me  in  which  to  absorb 
all  the  music  and  instruction  I  was  capable  of. 
But  did  I  find,  in  the  instruction  given  by  the 
artist  teacher,  a  solution  of  the  problems  which 
had  troubled  me  ?  By  no  means.  They  taught 
musical  interpretation,  not  foundational  princi- 
ples, which  no  one  expected  them  to  concern 
themselves  about.  My  investigations  into  the 
heart  of  things  went  on,  however, —  indeed, 
they  have  never  stopped.  The  progressive 
teacher  should  never  rest  satisfied  over  past  at- 
tainments, but  constantly  press  onward  and  up- 
ward. 

I  have  no  desire  to  write  at  length  of  my  own 
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experiences  just  here,  and  only  give  this  brief 
reference  to  my  early  years  of  music  study,  as  it 
may  be  the  type  of  the  experiences  of  many 
other  young  women,  who  study  the  piano  from 
childhood,  yet  who  do  not  accomplish  what  they 
seek,  nor  gain  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  are 
striving  for. 

The  First  Lesson  is  the  teacher's  crucial  test. 
With  what  spirit  does  she  approach  the  work, 
and  what  has  she  to  offer? 

If  the  young  teacher  has  not  had  thorough 
foundational  training  herself,  the  problem  of 
teaching  a  beginner  is  a  serious  one.  She  may 
have  had  excellent  teachers  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  who  have  taught  her  music,  but  who 
failed  to  explain  underlying  technical  principles. 
Thus,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  ques- 
tion of  what  to  do  at  the  first  lesson,  she  is 
totally  at  sea.  She  may  think, —  I  will  try  this 
instruction  book  with  one  pupil,  a  second  sort  of 
book  with  another,  a  third  with  another, —  for 
piano  teaching  at  best  is  only  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence, and  I  will  gain  mine  in  this  way.  But 
is  this  right, —  is  it  justice  to  the  pupil  or  to  your- 
self? 

We   will   suppose   that  the  teacher   is   thor- 
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aughly  competent,  is  wise  and  experienced,  that 
her  personalty  is  winning  and  lovable,  and 
that  she  is  enthusiastic  and  devoted  to  her  work. 

She  will  look  upon  the  new  pupil  as  a  fresh 
opportunity  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  her  for 
another's  good.  The  pupil's  good  qualities  will 
be  noted  as  well  as  his  defects.  The  aim_will 
be  not  jilone  to  develop  some  special  gift,  but 
to  equalize  his  powers  and  to  make  him  an  all- 
around  intelligent  musician.  If  instruction  on 
true  principles  is  faithfully  given  in  the  first 
place,  there  will  be  nothing  to  undo  later.  The 
right  way  is  really  much  simpler  than  the 
wrong,  for  the  pupil.  For  the  teacher,  it  in- 
volves complete  grasp  of  the  subject,  much  ex- 
perience, and  infinite  patience  and  love. 

The  exact  course  that  should  be  adopted  with 
the  pupil  at  the  first  lesson  depends  upon  the 
needs  of  the  pupil  and  his  age.  A  little  child 
taking  his  first  lesson,  and  the  adult  beginner, 
will  receive  instruction  of  different  quality  and 
quantity,  but  the  same  true  principles  will  un- 
derlie it  in  both  cases.  The  main  object  nLthz. 
^esson  is  to  make  the  pupil  think,  and  should 
include  something  to  bring  out  the  rhythmical 
sense,    something   for   the   gaining   of   physical 
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control,  for  the  acquisition  of  technical  skill,  and 
something  to  encourage  a  love  for  music. 

How,  one  may  ask,  is  it  possible  to  present 
so  many  subjects  at  once  to  a  beginner?  It  is 
only  possible  by  using  the  simplest  means. 

Some  simple  exercises,  illustrating  the  differ- 
ence between  stiff  and  supple  conditions,  should 
be  taught,  and  freedom  of  movement  insisted  on. 
Some  persons  seem  to  be  naturally  stiff  and 
angular,  but  this  defect  generally  yields  to  care- 
ful training.  Ease  of  movement  helps  ease  of 
expression, —  both  of  which  are  essential  for  a 
pianist.  This  principle  can  be  begun  at  the 
first  lesson. 

Deep  breathing,  also,  may  be  touched  upon  in 
the  first  lesson,  for  the  habit  of  breathing  freely 
and  easily  while  playing  cannot  be  cultivated  too 
early. 

Ear  training  can  have  at  least  five  minutes 
of  the  lesson  hour.  The  tones  of  the  middle 
octave  can  be  played  slowly,  listened  to  and 
sung,  at  first  with  the  piano,  and  afterwards 
alone.  Whole  steps  and  half  steps,  within  the 
middle  octave,  can  be  explained.  Single  tone 
study,  taking  the  notes  from  C  to  G,  is  also  very 
useful. 
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The  keyboard  can  be  taught  in  the  first  lesson, 
with  practice  in  finding  the  notes  in  the  different 
octaves. 

The  treble  staff  notation  is  not  difficult.  A 
little  child  may  learn  the  letters  belonging  to 
the  lines  by  using  the  fingers  of  one  hand  as  an 
imaginary  staff  to  practice  on.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  extended  fingers  will  represent  the 
spaces  between  the  lines,  while  the  fingers  do 
duty  for  the  lines  themselves. 

Now  for  the  technical  side  of  the  first  lesson, 
—  how  shall  we  approach  that.  Can  we  give 
technic  to  a  child,  for  instance?  Will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  interest  a  seven-year-old  in  hand  shap- 
ing, and  in  position  of  hands  and  fingers? 
Music  teachers  are  supposed  to  teach  music; 
what  will  be  thought  of  one  who  does  not  teach 
music  at  the  first  lesson?  Does  not  the  gar- 
dener first  prepare  the  soil  before  he  plants  the 
seed?  The  pupil  studying  painting  does  not 
attempt  a  picture  at  the  first  lesson.  No,  he 
only  learns  to  make  the  simplest  lines  and 
curves. 

It  is  possible  to  teach  foundational  principles 
to  a  child,  and^if  they  are  rightly  presented,  the 
child    will    not    find    them    dry.     The    great 
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Michael  Angelo  said: — "  A  perfect  start  is  our 
first  and  greatest  assurance  of  a  perfect  finish." 
If  the  foundation  of  the  palace  be  insecure,  what 
matters  it  if  the  walls  are  covered  with  gilding 
and  frescoes.  At  any  moment  the  structure 
may  totter  and  fall.  If  you,  as  a  teacher,  are 
absolutely  sure  that  certain  principles  are  true, 
and  will  bring  about  the  desired  results,  you 
have  no  right  to  offer  your  pupil  anything  less 
than  the  best.  If  you  know  that  hand  training 
should  come  before  playing  notes  and  pieces  on 
the  piano, —  then  hand  training  is  what  you 
should  teach  at  the  first  lesson.  "  Let  every 
man  be  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 

For  the  technical  part  of  the  first  lesson,  then, 
the  pupil  will  be  seated  at  a  table,  for  at  a  table 
we  can  best  analyze  the  different  parts  of  the 
hand,  and  learn  finger  action. 

The  hand  and  forearm  are  quite  relaxed,  and 
extended  on  the  table,  all  the  joints  and  parts 
of  the  wonderful  little  machine  are  explained, 
and  the  difference  between  pressure  and  relaxa- 
tion is  shown.  Then  hand  position  is  taught, 
and  lastly,  finger  action,  in  a  few  simple  exer- 
cises. All  is  clearly  and  simply  defined,  one 
thing  at  a  time.     I  have  seen  small  children 
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deeply  interested  in  putting  their  hands  into  just 
the  right  position,  and  wholly  absorbed  in  mak- 
ing quick,  correct  finger  movements.  A  definite 
fact  always  appeals  to  children  —  they  like  to 
know  what  they  are  about. 

Two  special  exercises  for  finger  action  may  be 
given  at  the  first  lesson:  one  for  learning  the 
"  up  "  motion  of  each  finger  in  turn,  while  the 
other  fingers  rest  quietly  on  the  table.  The  sec- 
ond,—  beginning  with  the  finger  in  stroke  posi- 
tion,—  shows  how  a  correct  "  down"  stroke  is 
made. 

If  the  teacher  has  succeeded  in  presenting  all 
the  points  indicated  above,  at  the  first  lesson, 
and  has  done  so  with  conviction  and  understand- 
ing,—  he  or  she  may  feel  that  the  best  that 
could  be  done  for  the  pupil  has  been  done,  and 
it  only  remains  to  give  the  next  lesson  and  all 
the  succeeding  ones  with  the  same  exactness  and 
care,  with  the  same  loving  patience, —  the  same 
unflagging  interest. 

But  if  it  were  possible  to  look  over  the  whole 
field,  I  am  afraid  we  would  find  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  young  teachers  who  are  really 
prepared  and  equipped  to  give  a  first  lesson  such 
as  has  been  sketched.     When  one  thinks  of  the 
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army  of  young  people  who  begin  to  earn  pin 
money  at  lesson  giving,  when  they  have  but  a 
smattering  of  tunes  and  exercises, —  I  will  not 
say  of  music, —  one  shudders  at  the  havoc  that 
is  daily  being  wrought. 

I  always  feel  such  sincere  sympathy  for  the 
young  teacher  who  is  seemingly  obliged  to  begin 
her  work  with  insufficient  preparation,  that  I 
long  to  help  her.  Let  us  see  just  what  kind  of 
knowledge  the  young  teacher  needs. 

First:  Be  able  to  play  the  instrument  you 
teach.  Many  people  set  themselves  up  to 
teach  the  piano, —  and  there  are  some  well 
known  names  in  the  list,  too, —  who  do  not  play 
at  all.  Well,  some  of  them  are  fakes.  Some, 
by  great  force  of  intellectual  ability,  by  having 
something  worth  while  to  offer  instead  of  the 
playing,  have  made  us  condone  this  lack.  But 
the  artistic  value  of  that  teacher  would  be  in- 
creased many  fold,  if  he  could  actually  demon- 
strate his  ideas  upon  the  piano.  A  teacher 
who  can  play  well,  takes  a  much  higher  place  in 
the  profession,  and  can  earn  double  the  income 
because  of  it.  Teachers  should  never  stop 
studying,  nor  cease  to  work  on  their  technic  and 
repertoire.     It  rests  with  you  alone  to  do  this, 
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for  no  one  can  do  it  for  you ;  you  know  "  Where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

Second:  A  teacher  of  music  should  have  a 
well-cultivated  "  time  sense,"  and  ear  for  tone. 
How  can  you  correct  these  faults  in  your  pupils, 
if  you  have  not  been  well  trained  in  these  points 
yourself  ?  You  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  the  key 
any  piece  is  written  in,  when  hearing  it  played. 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  stand  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  and  correct  false  notes  and  rhythm 
in  your  pupil's  playing.  If  you  have  not  given 
special  attention  to  these  subjects,  now  is  the 
time  to  begin.  You  can  set  apart  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  daily  to  the  work,  and  will  be  surprised 
at  the  results. 

Third:  You  should  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  elements  of  musical  notation,  the 
signatures,  notes,  rests,  and  their  exact  values, 
tempo  signs  and  marks  of  expression,  all  varie- 
ties of  rhythms,  the  symbols  of  ornament,  and 
the  many  directions  for  interpretation  which  are 
found  in  music.  Young  teachers  often  have 
very  hazy  ideas  of  such  things,  and  their  pupils 
have  hazier  ones.  Careful  study  will  obviate 
this  defect. 

Fourth ;     Some  knowledge  of  harmony  is  an 
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absolute  necessity  for  the  up-to-date  piano 
teacher.  Teachers  sometimes  think  that  har- 
mony is  not  an  essential,  and  does  not  help  them 
in  piano  teaching:  but  they  are  quite  mistaken. 
A  good  teacher  makes  his  pupils  early  acquainted 
with  the  chords  of  each  key, —  the  principal  and 
secondary  ones.  Each  piece  given  is  analyzed 
for  its  chord  and  key  structure.  The  teacher 
must  know  these  things,  to  be  master  of  the  sit- 
uation, or  some  day  the  pupil  may  be  awake 
enough  to  ask  inconvenient  questions,  which  the 
teacher  may  find  it  difficult  to  answer. 

Fifth:  A  knowledge  of  piano  literature. 
This  subject  is  endless  and  should  be  a  fas- 
cinating one  to  the  young  musician.  To  revel 
among  all  the  art  works  that  have  been  written 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years!  The  quaint 
music  of  the  Scarlattis, —  the  Inventions  and 
Preludes  and  Fugues  of  Bach,  the  Sonates  of 
Mozart,  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  the  works  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Schubert,  Chopin,  Brahms, 
Wagner,  Liszt,  and  the  modern  composers,  Mac- 
Dowell,  Debussy  and  many  other  lesser  lights. 
Should  not  a  teacher  worthy  the  name  be  tol- 
erably well  equipped  on  this  side?  Of  course 
one  can  and  does  grow  constantly  in  this  direc- 
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tion,  when  conditions  are  favorable;  but  even 
if  they  are  not,  and  one  lives  at  a  distance  from 
a  musical  center,  one  can  become  familiar  with 
much  of  the  best  piano  music,  through  the  cheap 
editions  of  the  standard  works.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  excuse  for  even  the  country  music 
teacher  to  be  ignorant  of  some  of  the  works 
of  each  of  the  composers  named.  Self-culture 
will  work  wonders.  Broaden  yourselves,  and 
you  and  your  pupils  will  reap  the  reward. 

Sixth:  A  knowledge  of  musical  form  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  teacher's  equipment.  The 
sonate  form,  and  the  different  movements  of  the 
work  as  a  whole, —  the  scherzo,  minuet,  and 
rondo, —  the  old  classic  dance  forms,  thematic 
and  lyric  music, —  are  all  fascinating  studies. 

Seventh:  An  acquaintance  with  the  lives  of 
the  great  composers,  their  environment  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  wrote,  does  much 
to  broaden  the  teacher  musically,  and  many 
times  helps  one  to  interest  and  inspire  the  pupil. 
It  is  musical  history  in  the  best  sense,  for  it 
is  the  interesting  and  vital  side. 

If,  as  the  Head  Master  of  Eton  College  puts 
it,  "  Music  is  to  be  the  great  subject  of  educa- 
tion in  the  twentieth  century,"  it  behooves  the 
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teachers  of  this  art  to  be  up  and  doing, —  to 
prepare  themselves  with  infinite  patience  and 
care;  to  be  always  studying,  always  learning. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  teach  this,  the  young- 
est and  grandest  of  the  arts.  Our  place  as 
teachers  should  be  at  the  front.  There  is 
always  room  at  the  fore  for  those  who  are 
worthy. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

RECONSTRUCTING 
THE  HAND 


All  things  are  possible  to  thought. 


^ERHAPS  no  one  but  a  pianist, 

Pand  a  pianist  who  is  a  teacher, 
is  so  keenly  alive  to  the  appear- 
ance of  hands  of  the  different 
-J|  people  he  comes  in  contact  with. 
How  quick  he  is  to  note  the  size,  shape,  length 
of  fingers,  as  well  as  suppleness  and  condition. 
Some  hands  attract  him  greatly,  and  he  would 
give  much  to  be  able  to  make  them  into  mu- 
sicians' hands, —  though  it  often  happens  that 
their  owners  have  no  talent  for,  and  no  desire 
to  study  music.  Others  who  have  the  ability 
and  who  are  endeavoring  to  play  the  piano,  are 
laboring  under  heavy  difficulties,  owing  to  the 
shape,  size,  or  seeming  weakness  of  their  hands. 
They  may  struggle  on  for  years,  making  little 
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progress  in  hand  development,  simply  because 
no  one  has  put  them  on  the  right  road.  They 
doubtless  believe  that  with  many  hours  of  daily 
practice  they  will  enlarge  the  hand,  gain  the 
necessary  strength,  velocity  and  suppleness, — 
yet  all  the  time  they  have  no  conception  of  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  the  results  they  seek. 

Few  players  could  have  had  greater  diffi- 
culties to  overcome  than  the  writer.  The  hand 
was  small,  delicate  and  weak.  No  teacher  in 
her  early  years  ever  gave  her  any  logical  or 
scientific  method  for  improving  these  conditions. 
Later,  two  American  teachers,  one  a  well- 
known  pianist,  the  other  a  prominent  educator, 
helped  to  solve  the  problem.  Meanwhile  she 
had  made  many  experiments  herself,  with  the 
result  that  the  span  of  the  hand  and  the  stretch 
between  the  fingers  were  both  much  enlarged, 
and  from  being  weak  and  flabby,  the  hand  so  de- 
veloped in  muscular  strength  as  to  enable  her  to 
play  the  Rubinstein  D  minor  concerto,  the  Grieg 
concerto,  Schumann's  "  Faschingsschwank  "  and 
the  Liszt  Rhapsodies,  works,  as  all  pianists 
know,  that  require  brawn  and  muscle.  In  the 
light  of  what  I  have  seen  accomplished  in  this 
direction,  perhaps  my  experiments  and  investi- 
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gations  may  be  of  use  to  those  handicapped  with 
the  same  difficulties  as  I  was.  As  a  teacher  I 
meet  with  all  kinds  of  hands.  There  is  the 
slender,  narrow  hand,  which,  in  spite  of  long 
fingers,  can  barely  reach  an  octave.  One  such 
case  came  to  me  not  long  ago.  The  lady  said, 
"  None  of  my  teachers  have  ever  been  able  to 
change  my  hand.  The  last  master  I  had " 
(mentioning  a  prominent  teacher  residing  in  one 
of  our  musical  centers) ,  "  told  me  he  could  do 
nothing  for  me  in  that  line,  and  said  to  me: 
4  My  dear  young  lady,  be  satisfied  with  the  hand 
heaven  has  given  you,  and  don't  try  to  change 
it.'  " 

14 1  would  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a  hand," 
I  answered,  "  and  if  you  are  willing  to  work, 
I  will  show  you  what  can  be  done  with  it." 
With  well-directed,  moderate  exercise,  she  was 
able  to  increase  the  span  between  thumb  and 
fifth  finger  one  inch  in  three  months.  She  was 
delighted,  for  she  had  the  head  and  the  heart 
to  play  big,  dramatic  things,  but  had  never  been 
able  to  accomplish  them,  in  spite  of  years  of 
piano  study. 

Another  instance  is  that  of  a  young  girl, 
having  small,  "  tight  "  hands.     She  came  from 
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one  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  French  school, 
with  whom  she  had  been  playing  difficult  pieces. 
"  Your  hand  has  never  been  developed,"  I  said, 
— "  no  wonder  you  have  difficulty  with  it.  To 
look  at  it  I  would  never  think  you  had  studied 
the  piano  at  all."  With  care  and  diligent  prac- 
tice, her  hand  became  almost  reconstructed  in 
one  season. 

One  of  the  worst  and  most  frequent  faults 
found  in  the  hands  of  those  trying  to  play  the 
piano,  is  the  position  and  weakness  of  the  joints 
of  the  thumb;  they  are  allowed  to  fall  inward 
instead  of  being  held  outward,  in  a  curved  po- 
sition. This  is  a  serious  defect,  and  one  which 
should  be  overcome  if  one  wishes  to  become  a 
player.  With  a  beginner  this  can  be  easily  ac- 
complished by  the  careful  watching  of  a  com- 
petent teacher.  The  remedy  for  a  confirmed 
faulty  thumb  position  must  be  radical  and  se- 
vere. Table  practice,  away  from  the  piano,  is 
necessary  for  all  cases  of  incorrect  position  and 
condition.  With  hand  and  fingers  in  correct 
position,  the  thumb  can  make  exact  up  and  down 
movements,  from  its  first  or  knuckle  joint.  To 
attain  this  result,  I  have  used  with  success  a 
simple  device,  which  consists  of  a  piece  of  ribbon 
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or  tape,  with  a  loop  at  each  end,  made  to  be 
slipped  over  each  thumb.  (See  Plate  I.)  The 
ribbon  should  be  long  enough  to  extend  across 
the  back  of  the  player, —  at  the  waist, —  and 
thus  connect  the  two  thumbs.  The  weak,  bend- 
ing joints  are  held  in  the  desired  position  by 
means  of  the  ribbon,  and  are  thus  braced  and 
strengthened.  It  is  quite  possible  to  play  sim- 
ple finger  exercises  with  the  ribbon  loops  over 
the  thumbs,  which  in  a  little  while  acquire  the 
trick  of  making  correct  movements  without  any 
assistance.  The  principal  thing  is  to  have  a 
correct  concept  of  the  proper  position  of  the 
thumb  as  it  acts  at  the  knuckle  joint.  The 
motions  can  even  be  made  without  the  aid  of 
instrument  or  table, —  in  the  air, —  whenever 
there  is  a  moment's  time  and  opportunity  for 
such  exercise,  and  thus  the  fault  will  be  mentally 
corrected.  With  the  thumb  in  proper  position, 
the  appearance  of  the  hand  will  be  quite  changed. 
Instead  of  looking  narrow  and  out  of  shape,  it 
will  seem  much  broader  and  more  symmetrical. 

The  second  fault,  almost  as  frequently  in  evi- 
dence as  the  incorrect  thumb  position,  is  the  weak 
and  bending  fifth  finger,  accompanied  by  a  bad 
position  of  the  outer  side  of  the  hand,  which 
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hangs  quite  low,  with  a  sunken  knuckle  joint. 
(See  Plate  II.)  The  fifth  finger  is  often  so 
unduly  bent  at  the  joint  nearest  the  end,  that 
it  presents  an  almost  deformed  appearance. 
This  "  broken  finger "  is  especially  noticeable 
when  octaves  are  played. 

The  first  thing  for  the  student  to  do  is  to  cor- 
rect the  hand  position,  so  that  the  hand  will 
stand  up  properly.  (See  Plate  III.)  This  is 
absolutely  essential  if  equality  of  finger  action 
and  evenness  of  touch  are  desired.  Strengthen- 
ing the  weak  third  joint  of  the  fifth  finger  is  a 
slower  process,  but  it  can  be  done.  The  writer 
has  tried  various  original  methods,  and  feels 
that  the  strength  and  control  won  through  con- 
stant watching  and  effort  are  worth  all  they 
have  cost. 

This  weak  third  joint  of  the  fifth  finger  can 
be  strengthened  and  held  in  place  by  means  of 
a  little  roll  of  folded  paper,  strapped  on  by 
a  rubber  band.  (See  Plate  IV.)  The  roll  is 
about  an  inch  wide,  or  less,  and  is  wrapped 
snugly  around  the  third  joint,  and  held  by  the 
band.  Two  little  splinters  of  wood  may  be 
used,  if  preferred,  instead  of  the  roll  of  paper, 
and  held  in  place  by  the  rubber  band  in  the  same 
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way.  These  simple  devices  have  proved  very 
effective  in  many  cases.  They  induce  the  mental 
effort,  the  eternal  vigilance,  by  which  these  radi- 
cal faults  may  be  overcome. 

The  small,  flabby,  weak  hands  have  the  worst 
of  it  in  their  struggle  to  acquire  the  technic 
necessary  to  play  the  piano,  and  everything 
should  be  done  to  help  them  on  in  the  race, — 
if  their  owners  are  musical  and  have  the  will 
to  work.  Many  gymnastic  exercises  may  be 
practised  without  the  table  or  instrument.  The 
following  method  for  increasing  the  reach  and 
strengthening  the  muscles  between  the  fingers, 
has  proved  a  veritable  boon  to  many  small 
hands.  Brace  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  against  the  inner  side  of  the 
right  thumb,  and  with  the  left  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, stretch  the  flesh  between  the  right  thumb 
and  the  hand,  rubbing  the  fingers  over  this  por- 
tion repeatedly.  (See  Plate  V.)  This  exer- 
cise not  only  develops  the  muscle  between  the 
thumb  and  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand,  but 
it  aids  in  drawing  the  thumb  away  from  the 
hand,  and  making  it  flexible  and  independent. 
The  flesh  between  the  second  and  third,  third 
and  fourth,   and  fourth  and  fifth  fingers  may 
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be  massaged   in  the  same  way, —  bracing  the 
three  fingers  of  the  left  hand  against  one  of  the 
pair  to  be  treated,  and  then  stretching  the  muscle 
between.     Reverse  the  hands  and  treat  the  left 
hand  to  the  same  exercises  as  those  given  for 
the  right.     Hands  which  have  been  so  weak  and 
thin  at  first,  as  to  seemingly  have  no  muscle 
at  all  between  the  fingers  at  the  knuckle  joints, 
have   had   the  hollows   filled  up  by  persistent 
effort  in  the  use  of  these  simple  means.     We 
seldom  realize  how  little  we  use  our  fingers  in 
every  day  affairs.     The  thumb  and  first  finger 
only  are  in  general  requisition,  the  others  get 
very  little  exercise.     It  is  only  when  we  come 
to  play  the  piano,  and  need  "  five  "  fingers  on 
each  hand,  that  we  discover  how  weak  the  other 
three  are.     Then,  too,   many  teachers  do  not 
give   special   attention   to   preparing  the   hand, 
believing  that  sufficient  development  can  be  ac- 
quired   by    making    technical    exercise    of    the 
pieces  studied,  after  the  "  rudiments  "  have  been 
learned.     This  is  a   fallacy.     The  hand  must 
be  equalized,  the  weak  fingers  strengthened,  sup- 
pleness and  firmness  so  cultivated  that  they  are 
held  in  equal  balance.     All  this  requires  special 
independent  study. 
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The  sunken  knuckle  joint  of  the  fifth  finger 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  cure.  To  aid  in  its 
accomplishment,  the  student  may  sit  beside  a 
table  with  arm  resting  upon  it.  The  hand  is 
held  in  playing  position,  and  if  the  outside  is 
weak  and  not  able  to  stand  up,  a  spool  of  the 
proper  height  can  be  placed  under  the  knuckle 
joint,  and  the  fifth  finger  can  be  exercised  in 
up  and  down  movements.  (See  Plate  VI.) 
The  student,  in  the  meantime,  can  read  or  even 
write  with  the  unemployed  hand, —  although 
some  little  thought  has  occasionally  to  be  given 
to  the  hand  on  the  table,  to  see  that  it  does  not 
get  out  of  position.  It  is  a  case  of  carrying  on 
two  quite  opposite  processes  at  the  same  time. 
But  we  remember  that  Liszt  used  to  practice 
scales  by  the  hour  while  reading  from  some 
favorite  author, —  the  book  being  placed  on  the 
music  rack  in  front  of  him. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  separation  be- 
tween the  fingers  is  very  unequal, —  some  pairs 
have  been  stretched  apart,  while  other  pairs  seem 
knitted  together.  The  result  is  that  some  of 
the  fingers  have  difficulty  in  lifting  straight, — 
they  persist  in  raising  sideways,  and  rubbing 
against  other  fingers  that  are  able  to  preserve 
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a  correct  position.  A  little  device  has  been  con- 
structed which  compels  the  fingers  to  lift  with 
direct  up  and  down  movements.  A  thin  slab 
of  wood,  perhaps  six  inches  square,  has  four 
small  upright  pieces  of  wood  inserted  at  proper 
intervals  in  its  flat  surface.  (See  Plate  VII.) 
In  the  little  pens  made  by  these  wooden  divisions, 
the  fingers  can  move  up  and  down,  in  simple 
finger  exercises,  without  leaning  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  or  making  sideways  movements  in- 
stead of  perpendicular  ones.  With  the  help  of 
this  little  device  and  with  the  thought  bent  on 
conquering  the  error,  it  can  be  subdued  in  a 
short  time. 

An  exercise  for  increasing  the  reach  between 
the  fingers,  has  proved  alike  useful  to  the  veriest 
beginner  and  to  the  advanced  pianist. 

Sit  before  the  clavier  or  piano,  and  place  the 
side  of  the  fifth  finger  of  the  right  hand  on  one 
of  the  highest  keys.  The  hand  is  to  be  turned 
on  end,  so  to  speak,  and  held  in  a  perpendicular 
position.  Stretch  out  the  fourth  finger  and  put 
down  the  farthest  key  that  can  be  reached.  Slip 
the  fifth  finger  on  this  key  and  liberate  the 
fourth,  which  continues  to  measure  off  intervals 
of  the  greatest  distance  it  can  stretch,  until  the 
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middle  of  the  keyboard  is  reached,  when  the 
hand  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
returns  to  the  top  of  the  keyboard,  the  fifth 
finger  now  making  the  reaches.  Begin  over 
again,  now,  with  the  fourth  finger  on  the  top 
note,  and  the  third  finger  making  the  reaches. 
On  the  return  it  is  the  fourth  finger  that  is 
played.  At  the  third  trip  down  the  keyboard, 
the  next  pair  of  fingers  is  used.  Play  the  same 
exercise  with  the  left  hand  also,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  the  keyboard,  and  working  up  to  the 
centre  and  back.  The  player  may  invent  other 
stretches  on  the  same  principles.  Remember  to 
hold  the  hands  in  an  upright  position,  as  it  is 
possible  to  stretch  much  further  in  that  way, 
than  when  the  hands  are  in  a  horizontal  po- 
sition. 

These  few  suggestions  give  an  idea  how  the 
plastic  material  of  the  hand  can  be  molded  and 
reconstructed  by  thought  into  a  new  condition 
and  form. 
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CHAPTER    V 

THE     STAR    OF    TECHNIC, 

AND     ITS     SATELLITES 


"  In  your  art,  bow  your  head  to  technic.  Think  of 
technic  when  you  rise,  and  when  you  go  to  bed  —  Get 
to  love  technical  processes.' ' —  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

"  Observe  the  star,  hold  to  the  rudder,  and  be  not 
distracted  on  thy  way." —  Epictetus. 


tIGREAT   pianist   has   said,    "  A 

A  player  should  have  ten  times 
more  technic  than  is  required  for 
the  composition  he  plays."  If 
■J  this  rule  were  followed,  how 
much  the  listener  would  be  spared!  For  he 
would  not  have  to  hear  futile  attacks  made  on 
great  pieces  by  incompetent  hands.  What  is  the 
use  of  trying  to  play  the  Rondo  Capriccioso,  or 
the  "  Moonlight  Sonata,"  before  one  has  the 
technical  equipment  to  approach  them? 

As  one  looks  over  the  field  of  piano  literature, 
it  is  seen  that  much  of  the  music  that  is  really 
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worth  while  studying  needs  technic,  and  an  in- 
telligent command  over  the  instrument  and  its 
resources.  For  instance,  there  may  be  scales 
called  for  in  the  piece,  at  a  velocity  of  800 
notes  a  minute.  If  the  player  can  only  play 
scales  at  half  that  speed,  he  need  not  attempt 
that  piece  until  better  prepared.  If  rapid  ar- 
peggios in  difficult  keys  are  needed,  and  he 
can  only  play  them  at  a  moderate  tempo,  and  in 
the  key  of  C,  he  must  make  more  technical  ad- 
vance before  choosing  this  number.  If  rapid 
chords,  in  a  variety  of  touches,  are  the  basis  of 
the  composition,  and  he  has  never  made  a  spe- 
cial study  of  chords,  let  him  set  about  mastering 
these  things,  without  loss  of  time. 

The  main  drawback  to  thorough  technical 
study,  is  the  firmly  rooted  belief,  in  the  minds  of 
many,  that  whatever  is  exact  must  therefore  be 
merely  mechanical;  and  whatever  is  purely  me- 
chanical must  be  avoided  as  one  would  shun  a 
poisonous  weed. 

Let  us  rid  ourselves  of  such  a  foolish  notion. 
If  "  technic  is  the  skill  of  artistic  execution," 
it  is  indeed  worthy  of  most  serious  study. 

Do  not  think  that  sufficient  technic  can  be 
acquired  through  the  study  of  etudes  and  pieces 
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alone.  We  need  to  go  deeper  than  that;  we 
need  to  go  right  down  to  first  principles, —  and 
it  is  by  far  the  shortest  way. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  etude,  if  taken  in 
sufficient  doses,  will  adequately  prepare  for  all 
pieces.  I  strongly  contend  against  this  view. 
Of  the  making  of  etudes  there  is  no  end;  their 
name  is  legion.  If  one  acquires  the  etude  habit, 
where  will  one  begin, —  or  end?  There  are 
masses  of  etudes,  each  one  having  its  good 
points,  some  seemingly  indispensable  to  the 
growth  of  the  player.  Is  there,  then,  no  way 
more  direct,  more  logical? 

I  said  we  should  go  down  to  first  principles. 
When  we  talk  of  the  principle  of  a  thing,  we 
mean,  I  take  it,  the  foundation  truth  about  it. 
In  piano  technic  we  want  to  know  exactly  what 
the  principles  are,  and  how  they  govern  the 
things  we  have  to  learn.  In  the  etude,  these 
bed-rock  truths  are  apt  to  be  so  diffuse,  so  sugar- 
coated,  that  the  principles  involved  are  often 
lost  sight  of.  We  have  to  go  through  many 
etudes  to  find  the  essence  of  the  principles.  Let 
us  condense  and  intensify. 

In  piano  playing  we  use  trills,  scales,  arpeg- 
gios, chords  and  octaves.     That  is  all! 
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Our  Technic  Star  has  five  points,  answering 
to  these  five  divisions,  into  which  piano  technic 
may  be  divided.  The  matter  seems  simple 
enough.  Why  then  can  we  not  go  about  the 
study  of  technic  with  the  same  directness  that 
we  give  to  the  study  of  mathematics?     Why 


should  not,  at  least,  the  technic  of  the  instrument 
be  an  exact  science?  Paderewski  would  never 
have  reached  such  heights  had  he  not  mastered 
these  five  technical  points.  They  form  the  five- 
pointed  star  that  leads  on  to  technical  perfec- 
tion :  they  are  the  key  which  unlocks  the  treasures 
of  the  master  musicians. 
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The  student  has  long  been  seeking  this  star 
to  guide  his  way.  He  has  been  forced  to  wade 
through  seas  of  etudes,  and  has  lost  much  valu- 
able time.  Now,  at  last,  the  path  stretches  be- 
fore him,  clear  and  free. 

It  is  not  expected  that  these  five  points  can 
be  mastered  at  once, —  nor  that  one  point  must 
be  conquered  before  the  others  are  taken  up. 
The  symmetrically  trained  player  gradually 
grows  at  all  five  points. 

The  beginner  naturally  starts  with  the  trill, 
as  the  principle  of  finger  action,  and  the  balance 
of  fingers  first  occupy  the  thought, —  after  the 
preparatory  work  has  been  gone  over. 

The  second  point  might  be  the  chord  princi- 
ple,—  and  now  quite  a  different  set  of  muscles 
are  used,  and  the  movements  are  in  direct  con- 
trast to  those  used  in  the  trill  exercises. 

Next  in  order  of  development  would  be  the 
scale,  which  has  been  duly  prepared,  through 
the  trill  and  various  passage  exercises.  Then 
come  arpeggios,  and  lastly  octaves.  That  is  to 
say,  such  an  order  is  suggested,  but  all  five  divi- 
sions may  be  covered  within  a  few  months,  and 
the  first  year  should  see  considerable  proficiency 
in  each.     How  much  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
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given  time,  however,  depends  very  much  on  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  study,  and  the  age 
of  the  pupil. 

The  Satellites. —  As  attendant  satellites  of  our 
Technic  Star  may  be  named  the  Practice  Clavier, 
and  the  Metronome.  The  former  is  an  indis- 
pensable ally  of  the  piano,  for  technical  practice, 
for  securing  velocity  and  for  memorizing.  It 
is  a  tireless  friend,  and  where  conditions  for 
quiet  study  are  unfavorable,  and  piano  practice 
seems  impossible,  it  is  invaluable. 

The  metronome  is  also  an  indispensable  aid 
to  thorough  study,  and  should  be  employed 
during  the  earlier  years,  if  anything  like  an  ac- 
curate time  sense  is  acquired.  Its  use  is  not 
limited  to  "  setting  the  time,"  for  it  is  of  im- 
mense help  in  working  up  the  tempos  of  exer- 
cise or  piece. 

Willingness  to  use  the  metronome  is  one  test 
of  a  student's  thoroughness.  Pupils  sometimes 
say,  "  I  don't  like  the  metronome,"  and  then 
they  quote  Josef  Hofmann's  remark  against  its 
use.  They  are  told  to  watch  its  effect  on  their 
own  work;  for  if  they  had  the  exact  rhythmic 
sense  of  the  great  pianist,  they  too  might  not 
need  to  use  this  tireless  timekeeper.     That  re- 
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mark  of  Josef  Hofmann's  has  had  a  discon- 
certing effect,  at  times.  But  more  recently,  I 
was  pleased  to  see  that  he  has  given  another 
verdict,  and  advises  the  use  of  the  metronome  in 
working  up  technic.  If  you  are  very  gifted,  you 
may  not  need  the  help  of  this  time  keeper;  but 
if  you  are  not,  learn  to  use  it  "  in  the  begin- 
ning,"—  it  is  one  of  your  best  friends.  The 
longer  I  labor  in  the  field,  the  more  I  realize  the 
general  inaccuracy  of  the  time  sense,  and  the 
necessity  for  rigid  discipline  in  this  line.  I  also 
find  that  it  is  usually  those  who  have  not  used 
the  metronome  in  the  beginning  of  their  studies, 
who  object  to  it.  If  this  training  has  been  neg- 
lected in  early  years,  it  is  difficult  to  repair  the 
evil.  How  will  such  players  ever  hold  their 
own  with  an  orchestra  ?  Even  in  ensemble  prac- 
tice, they  are  often  at  sea.  Happy  for  those 
afflicted  with  imperfect  time  sense,  if  they  shall 
have  the  good  fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  strict  teacher, —  one  who  will  hold  them  to 
the  beat,  train  them  in  note  values,  and  insist  on 
the  use  of  the  metronome.  They  will  be  grate- 
ful one  day  for  this  discipline,  though  at  the 
moment  it  may  seem  grievous  and  distracting. 
I  admit  that  the  combination  of  metronome 
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and  piano  is  somewhat  nerve  racking,  but  this  is 
obviated  in  using  the  metronome  with  the  cla- 
vier, for  here  the  two  clicks  become  one. 

We  will  now  take  up,  in  turn,  each  point  of 
our  Technic  Star. 
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"  Only  those  who  have  the  patience  to  do  simple 
things  perfectly,  ever  acquire  the  skill  to  do  difficult 
things  easily." —  Schiller. 


E  might  liken  the  growth  of  the 
trill  to  the  evolution  of  a  beau- 
tiful butterfly,  which,  having 
passed  through  its  stages  of 
worm  and  grub,  emerges  into 
the  light,  a  perfect  thing,  able  to  flit  at  will  from 
flower  to  flower,  or  to  float  away  on  the  summer 
breeze. 

The  trill  is  one  of  the  fine  points  of  piano 
technic,  and  is  constantly  met  with  in  pieces.  It 
requires  absolute  evenness  of  touch,  with  relaxed 
arms  and  wrists.  An  even  trill  means  exact  bal- 
ance of  finger  action;  and  this  will  carry  us  back 
to  first  principles. 
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Our  trill  has  to  begin  away  back  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  piano  study, —  in  fact,  we  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  it  at  the  first  lesson.  We  first  learn 
the  "  up  "  motion  of  the  finger,  and  then  the 
11  down "  movement.  When  these  are  equal, 
they  are  put  together,  and  a  balance  of  action  is 
the  result. 

The  legato  touch,  between  two  fingers,  is 
about  the  first  exercise  in  notes  which  the  stu- 
dent employs  at  the  piano.  The  action  is 
light  and  quick,  but  the  tempo  is  slow, —  so  that 
we  can  study  the  movements,  the  connection  of 
the  tones,  and  balance  of  finger  action.  Here 
the  trill  starts,  though  it  may  not  be  so  labeled 
in  the  beginning.  Each  pair  of  fingers  may  play 
quarter  notes,  first  hands  alone  and  then  to- 
gether, working  up  to  a  moderate  tempo.  Re- 
turning to  the  slower  tempo,  add  eighth  notes, 
and  later  sixteenths, —  always  building  up  the 
trill  from  the  slow  notes :  — 


jt  j  f  m  *   i  r  r  f  r  f  r  r  r^ 
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By  this  means  the  player  does  not  get  away 
from  the  slow  notes,  for  each  pair  of  fingers  be- 
gins the  exercise  with  them ;  thus  first  principles 
are  not  neglected  nor  forgotten. 

In  exercising  the  pairs  of  fingers,  the  trill 
may  begin  first  with  the  upper  note,  and,  on  repe- 
tition, with  the  lower  note  of  the  pair,  as  both 
forms  are  used  in  piano  music.  When  the  trill 
exercises  are  played  with  hands  together,  the  or- 
der may  be  contrary  or  similar,  thus  giving  con- 
trol of  both  forms. 

The  player  should  be  able  to  execute  the  trill 
with  two,  three,  four,  six  and  eight  notes  to  the 
beat,  in  this  way:  — 
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and  the  returning  in  the  same  way,  to  the  quar- 
ter notes. 

After  simple  rhythmic  trill  exercises  have 
been  thoroughly  practiced,  longer  trills  can  be 
undertaken,  using  quarter  notes  for  the  first 
measure,  and  thirty-seconds  for  two  or  four 
measures  following, —  with  metronome  ranging 
from  60  to  100.  These  are  to  be  played  each 
hand  alone,  the  player  testing  carefully  the  ef- 
fect of  each  pair  of  fingers, —  watching  for 
evenness  of  stroke,  beauty  of  tone,  smoothness 
and  suppleness  of  delivery.  Notice  which  pair 
of  fingers  does  the  best  work,  and  strive  to  bring 
up  the  other  pairs  to  this  standard. 

With  most  students  the  second  and  third  fin- 
gers of  the  right  hand  are  the  most  efficient. 
Some  players,  however,  can  do  better  work  with 
the  first  and  second  fingers.  The  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  fingers  are  the  most  difficult  to  attain 
velocity  with,  and  these  require  extra  study. 

By  playing  the  trill  exercises  in  every  key,  and 
on  various  combinations  of  black  and  white 
notes,  much  greater  facility  may  be  secured. 
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The  simple  trill  exercises,  built  upon  quarter, 
eighth  and  sixteenth  notes,  may  be  played  in 
double  thirds, —  a  most  useful  technical  exercise, 
and  one  which  prepares  for  scales  in  double 
thirds  and  sixths.  The  effort  to  depress  two 
keys  at  the  same  instant,  and  to  follow  them  with 
two  others,  as  in  a  double  note  trill,  seems  diffi- 
cult in  the  early  stages.  The  effort  is  purely 
mental,  and  with  care  and  slow  practice,  can  be 
accomplished. 

When  found  in  pieces,  double  third  trills  may 
be  fingered  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  right 
hand  can  take  1-3,  2-4;  or  2-3,  1-4;  or  2-4, 
1-5  ;  others  may  be  found,  but  these  are  the  most 
useful.  For  the  left  hand,  4-2,  3-1 ;  or  5-2, 
1-3;  or  5-1,  4-2.  The  one  fingering  which  is 
the  most  difficult,  which  does  the  most  for  the 
fingers,  is  5-3,  4-2  in  each  hand.  This  trill 
equalizes  the  fingers,  brings  thought  into  the 
hand,  and  is  strongly  recommended  as  a  tech- 
nical study. 

As  soon  as  the  player  can  perform  good 
even  trills  up  to  thirty-second  notes,  at  a  metro- 
nome beat  of,  say,  60,  he  can  begin  to  shade  his 
work.  Up  to  this  point  he  has  played  the  notes 
with  absolutely  relaxed  arm  and  wrist,  with  easy 
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action  and  mezzo  power, —  that  is,  with  the 
normal  and  natural  weight  of  finger  touch.  He 
can  now,  by  holding  back,  and  also  by  adding 
weight  and  effort,  create  various  gradations  of 
tone,  from  soft  to  loud.  At  first  make  slight 
variations  each  way  from  mezzo  tones, —  little 
shadings ;  then  gradually  increase  this  variety  of 
tone  color.  Start  the  trill  very  softly,  and  in- 
crease to  forte; —  —  ~  then  reverse  the 
process,  beginning  loud,  and  diminishing  to  a 
velvety  softness,  Z  Again  begin  softly, 
increase  to  forte,  and  die  down  to  the  softest 
whisper,  — •  n  7  one  of  the  diffi- 
cult things  to  do,  but  one  which  gives  useful  con- 
trol over  trill  dynamics. 

Trills  in  sixths  and  fourths  have  the  fingering 
1-4,  2-5,  and  can  be  practiced  in  all  keys. 
When  such  trills  appear  in  pieces,  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  take  them  with  both  hands,  in  this  way : 


R.H.K 


Many  composers,  in  writing  out  the  trill 
in  their  compositions,  begin  with  the  slower 
rhythms  and  work  up  to  velocity,  showing  that 
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an  effective  trill  can  be  shaded  in  "  time  "  as 
well  as  in  "  tone."  "  Begin  the  trill  slowly," 
was  Chopin's  advice,  and  those  who  have  heard 
him,  testify  that  this  was  his  custom  in  playing 
them. 

In  studying  trills  in  a  composition,  analyze 
the  number  of  notes  to  be  given  to  each  beat, 
and  endeavor  to  make  that  number  regular  and 
even.  Trills  should  not  be  played  at  haphaz- 
ard, but  with  a  clearly  conceived  idea  of  the 
number  of  notes  to  be  executed.  Editors  of  the 
classic  writers  have  carefully  written  out  the 
trill  rhythms,  so  there  is  now  no  excuse  for  slov- 
enly and  irregular  performance. 

The  trill  is  one  of  the  chief  effects  of  our  best 
song  birds.  Listen  to  your  canary,  as  he  raises 
his  little  head,  ruffles  his  throat  feathers,  and 
pours  out  his  song.  How  he  practices  those 
trills,  over  and  over;  how  brilliant  they  are, — 
how  even  and  rapid.  Surely  he  is  a  good  model 
for  the  singer,  who  does  well  to  copy  his  tones 
and  effects,  as  well  as  his  industry.  The  pianist 
should  also  learn  from  both  the  little  bird  and 
the  singer, —  and  endeavor  to  model  his  trills 
after  theirs. 

A  really  beautiful  trill  is  not  so  commonly 
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found  among  artists  as  one  would  suppose. 
Even  Liszt,  it  is  said,  did  not  possess  a  trill 
above  reproach.  A  great  pianist  (Busoni), 
after  being  for  years  before  the  public,  realized 
that  his  trill  was  not  what  he  wished  it  to  be, — 
and  he  set  about  perfecting  it,  we  know  with 
what  splendid  results.  One  cannot  work  cor- 
rectly on  the  trill  without  benefiting  the  whole 
piano  technic.  Another  pianist  is  known  to 
have  confined  his  practice  to  trills,  scales  and 
octaves,  holding  that  the  other  technical  points 
could  be  gained  without  effort,  if  these  three 
things  were  mastered.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
practicing  trills  by  the  hour,  with  every  conceiv- 
able combination  of  fingers  and  keys. 

Shall  the  trill  begin  on  the  principal  or  the 
secondary  note,  is  a  question  which  often  raises 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  students,  and  even 
of  teachers.  The  older  writers  held  that  it 
should  begin  with  the  upper  note,  though  there 
were  a  few  exceptions  even  among  those;  while 
modern  composers  usually  agree  that  it  should 
start  with  the  principal  note.  It  seems  odd  that 
the  older  composers  should  have  turned  things 
about  so,  by  playing  their  trills  in  such  a  back- 
handed fashion.     The  able  musicians  who  have 
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so  carefully  edited  the  classics,  have  respected 
this  old  idea,  and  have  worked  out  many  of  the 
trills  according  to  this  plan. 

In  playing  the  classics,  from  Bach  to 
Beethoven,  it  is  safe  to  execute  the  trill  starting 
with  the  upper  note, —  except  where  it  begins 
a  phrase,  or  after  a  rest,  or  after  a  skip.  Where 
no  special  directions  for  the  trill  are  given, 
these  little  rules  may  be  observed:  When  the 
principal  note  is  preceded  by  a  note  or  an  ap- 
poggiatura  —  slurred  to  it  —  the  trill  begins 
with  the  upper  note.  If  the  secondary  note  is 
marked  staccato,  then  the  trill  begins  with  the 
principal  note.  In  modern  music,  the  trill 
should  generally  begin  with  the  principal  note. 

Beethoven,  and  composers  after  him,  have 
made  considerable  use  of  the  single  trill,  while 
double  note  trills  are  conspicuous  in  much  mod- 
ern music. 
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"  Excellence  is  never  granted  to  man,  but  as  the 
reward  of  labor." —  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


IANO  technic  has  passed  through 
many  phases  since  Bach  wrote 
his  "  Wohl-temperirte  Clavi- 
chord." With  him  all  was  sol- 
idity, closely  interwoven  forms, 
-  intricate  patterns  of  tone.  He  did  not  dazzle 
by  the  ornamental  and  brilliant  finger  work  of 
scales  and  arpeggios;  he  was  far  too  serious  for 
that,  and  the  existing  instruments  did  not  admit 
of  long  scale  passages.  His  noble  Chromatic 
Fantaisie  has  some  arpeggios  and  scale  figures, 
— -  and  perhaps  because  of  this  freer  and  more 
extended  treatment,  sounds  less  archaic  and 
more  modern  than  almost  any  other  work  of  the 
great  master. 
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As  the  piano  began  to  improve  and  gain  in 
sonority  and  brilliancy,  composers  and  pianists 
originated  many  experiments.  Kalkbrenner, 
Herz  and  Czerny  made  more  and  more  use  of 
scales  and  arpeggios.  It  had  seemed  as  if  Thal- 
berg  had  pushed  scale  playing  to  its  limit;  yet 
when  we  look  at  the  piano  compositions  of  Liszt 
we  are  astounded  at  the  wonderful  variety  of 
the  scale  and  cadenza  forms.  How  they  glit- 
ter and  shimmer  like  jewels  in  the  sunlight;  they 
illumine  the  composition  with  piquant  brilliancy. 

The  masterpieces  of  Beethoven  are  full  of 
scales  and  broken  chord  passages.  Chopin  ex- 
perimented with  these  forms  in  every  conceiv- 
able way,  and  gave  us  many  new  combinations 
and  effects,  illumined  by  his  poetic  genius.  Raff 
had  a  special  predilection  for  scales  and  arpeg- 
gios. 

We  cannot  help  seeing, —  and  we  rejoice  in 
the  fact, —  that  modern  piano  playing  tends  to 
tonal  expressiveness,  and  away  from  the  glitter 
of  technical  display.  And  though  this  may  be 
true  in  the  broadest  sense,  yet  we  hope  the  time 
is  far  distant  when  the  present  masterpieces  of 
piano  literature  shall  be  cast  aside  and  neg- 
lected.    Shall  we  give  up  Beethoven,  Chopin  and 
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Liszt,  because  the  apostles  of  modernity  have 
caused  us  to  neglect  our  scales  and  passages,  and 
we  no  longer  have  the  technic  to  play  these 
things?  Let  Music,  the  heavenly  muse,  forbid. 
Besides,  the  modern  writers,  MacDowell  and 
Debussy,  still  make  use  of  scale  forms. 

In  truth,  good  scale  playing  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  pianist,  whatever  his  aims  may 
be.  If  he  only  expects  to  play  medium  grade 
music,  he  will  need  a  certain  degree  of  scale  mas- 
tery. The  least  he  can  do  is  to  play  scales  in 
all  keys,  at  a  metronome  figure  of  ioo,  or  120, 
for  sixteenth  notes.  And  if  he  aspires  to  be- 
come a  player  above  mediocrity,  he  must  be  able 
to  double  this  speed,  and  play  in  all  grades  of 
touch  and  power. 

The  trouble  often  is  that  systematic  scale 
study  is  not  insisted  upon  as  a  separate  branch 
of  piano  technic;  it  being  thought  sufficient  to 
practice  such  scale  work  as  is  to  be  found  in 
etudes  and  pieces.  Never  was  there  a  more  er- 
roneous notion.  Every  pianist  needs  thorough 
drill  in  scales, —  and  if  he  shirk  this  necessity, 
it  is  to  his  great  disadvantage. 

Granting,  then,  that  scale  control  is  an  abso- 
lute requirement,  how  shall  this  be  most  quickly 
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and  completely  met?     And  furthermore,  what 
special  points  are  to  be  kept  in  mind  and  striven 
for,  in  order  to  become  a  good  scale  player  ? 
Briefly,  the  requirements  are : 

Good  finger  action, 

Correct  thumb  movements, 

Adjustment  of  hands  to  keys, 

Velocity, 

Variety  of  touch, 

All  shades  of  tonal  color. 
Touch. —  A  good  touch  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance for  scale  playing,  as  it  is  for  every 
other  form  of  technic.  It  is  the  pianist's  first 
duty  to  work  upon  touch,  as  one  would  upon  the 
speaking  voice,  to  render  it  agreeable  and  well 
articulated.  This  means  slow,  careful  practice, 
exact  up  and  down  finger  movements,  singly  and 
in  pairs,  by  which  equal  balance  of  finger  action 
is  secured. 

Correct  Thumb  Movements. —  The  next  step 
is  to  bring  the  unruly  thumb  into  subjection, 
training  it  to  move  under  the  hand  quickly  and 
freely, —  a  necessity  for  backward  scale  play- 
ing,—  and  also  to  act  as  a  pivot,  over  which  the 
hand  is  swung  for  forward  scale  playing.  The 
object  sought  for  is  smooth  and  even  action  of 
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fingers,  undisturbed  and  uninterrupted  by  the 
passage  of  thumb  under  the  hand  or  hand  over 
the  thumb.  The  reason  why  so  much  poor 
scale  playing  is  done  is  because  this  cardinal 
principle  is  so  often  neglected  or  ignored  alto- 
gether. 

Adjustment  of  Hands  to  Keys. —  In  order 
that  the  fingers  may  be  free  to  act  normally  and 
evenly,  the  hand  must  be  slanted  across  the  keys. 
This  slant  is  inward,  towards  the  player.  This 
might  be  called  the  second  cardinal  principle  of 
scale  playing.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  per- 
fect scale  playing  without  freedom  of  thumb  at 
knuckle  joint,  exact  and  uniform  action  of  fin- 
gers, and  correct  adjustment  and  slant  of  hands. 
Small  hands  should  take  a  more  oblique  posi- 
tion across  the  keys  than  larger  ones,  on  account 
of  the  shortness  of  the  thumb. 

Both  these  elementary  principles  of  thumb 
and  hand  movement,  and  slant  of  hand,  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  simple  little  exercise,  to  be  played 
by  each  hand  alone.  The  right  hand  may  be- 
gin with  thumb  on  c  above  middle  C. 
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It  may  be  asked  whether  these  principles  of 
scale  playing  are  correct,  and  how  they  were  ar- 
rived at.  That  they  are  logical  and  correct  can 
be  proved  by  any  one  who  is  willing  to  study 
into  the  subject  enough  to  try  them  thoughtfully 
for  himself.  They  have  been  arrived  at  by 
close  and  careful  study  of  the  scale  playing  of 
the  greatest  artists,  who  obtain  wonderful  effects 
in  smoothness,  variety  of  tone  and  velocity,  and 
yet  who  may  not  always  be  able  to  explain  just 
how  these  effects  are  obtained. 

A  little  incident  will  illustrate  this  point.  A 
musical  educator  —  a  deep  thinker  on  these  sub- 
jects—  was  anxious  to  get  at  the  exact  truth 
about  scale  playing  from  living  examples.  He 
had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  greatest  pianists,  in 
both  public  and  private,  with  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  wresting  their  secrets  from  them.  One 
day,  in  a  hotel  where  he  was  stopping,  the  sound 
of  a  piano  attracted  his  attention.  Some  one 
was  playing  scales, —  the  most  perfect  scales  he 
had  ever  listened  to.  Smooth,  even,  flowing, 
each  tone  round  as  a  pearl,  they  ran  up  and 
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down  the  keyboard  easily  and  flawlessly. 
Thinking  he  was  listening  to  a  great  artist,  the 
educator  made  inquiries,  and  found  the  player 
was  a  simple  amateur  who  had  a  passion  for 
playing  scales.  He  had  intuitively  adapted  his 
technic  to  meet  every  demand  in  this  line.  The 
inquirer  sought  him  out  at  once,  and  was  thus 
able  to  watch  the  position  and  movements  as 
well  as  listen  to  the  tones.  The  man  held  his 
hands  slanted  obliquely  across  the  keys;  the  fin- 
gers made  exact  up  and  down  movements,  and 
the  thumb  was  held  under  the  hand,  in  backward 
motion.  The  player  was  not  consciously  using 
any  particular  method,  but  in  order  to  arrive  at 
perfection,  had  applied  natural  laws  to  scale 
playing, —  and  the  result  was  a  beautiful  scale. 
In  the  study  of  this  delightful  branch  of  tech- 
nic, the  scale  of  C  in  four  octaves  may  be  played 
in  quarter,  eighth  and  sixteenth  notes, —  each 
hand  alone  and  afterwards  the  hands  together. 
When  this  can  be  done  at  MM  144,  scales  in 
other  keys  may  be  taken  up  in  order,  first  with 
the  regular  fingering  belonging  to  the  key,  and, 
later  on  with  the  uniform  fingering  of  the  scale 
of  C.  This  was  a  favorite  device  of  that  won- 
derful technician,   Hans  von  Biilow,   and  cer- 
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talnly  gives  the  player  great  facility  in  getting 
over  the  black  keys  by  being  obliged  to  put  the 
thumb  on  them,  in  the  various  combinations. 

Velocity. —  What  is  the  necessary  velocity 
to  be  attained  in  scale  playing,  and  where  may 
we  rest  on  our  laurels  with  the  consciousness  that 
we  have  accomplished  all  we  need  to  in  this 
direction  ?  Should  we  limit  ourselves  ?  Should 
not  the  tones  flow  from  under  our  fingers  as  fast 
as  the  mind  can  think  them?  There  are  pianists 
who  play  noo  and  1200  notes  per  minute. 
While  this  velocity  may  not  be  actually  needful 
in  any  composition,  the  ability  to  attain  such 
speed  is  a  great  mental  bracer,  and  gives  the 
player  command  over  other  things  besides 
scales.  However,  a  velocity  of  four  sixteenths 
to  MM  200,  or  eight  thirty-seconds  to  MM 
100  will  be  found  adequate  for  all  but  the  most 
strenuous  demands  of  modern  technic.  The 
player  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  reach  this 
point.  If  he  can  increase  the  speed  even  a  little 
beyond  the  800  note  mark,  the  slight  relaxing 
of  effort  in  returning  to  800  will  make  the  scale 
seem  easy  and  natural. 

Variety  of  Touch. —  Shall  the  modern  pian- 
ist be  content  to  play  his  scale  in  legato  touch 
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only?  By  no  means.  Every  variety  of  touch 
is  necessary  if  he  is  to  make  his  playing  effective. 
He  must  have  a  good  legato  and  also  staccato, 
half  staccato  and  non-legato  as  well.  It  is  re- 
lated of  Paderewski  that  he  gives  considerable 
time  daily  to  scale  practice.  A  listener  in  a 
hotel  near  his  room  tells  of  hearing  him  play 
one  scale, —  the  one  in  A  flat,  to  be  exact, — 
for  the  space  of  twenty  minutes  at  least,  with- 
out cessation.  The  scale  was  executed  with 
every  possible  variety  of  nuance,  tone  coloring, 
legato,  staccato,  portamento,  fortissimo  and  all 
shadings  down  to  pianissimo, —  and  all  with 
great  velocity.  Surely  here  is  a  lesson  for  every 
student.  If  we  were  as  willing  to  work  on  our 
technic  with  patience  and  perseverance,  there 
would  be  fewer  failures  in  the  musical  profes- 
sion. 

To  return  to  the  touch  problem.  We  must 
not  only  be  able  to  play  scales  in  the  purest 
legato,  but  in  staccato  and  non-legato  touches. 
Take  the  scale  in  quarter  and  eighth  notes, 
staccato,  from  72  to  144.  When  this  point  is 
reached,  return  to  72,  and  add  sixteenth  notes, 
gradually  increasing  the  speed.  Alternate 
legato  and  staccato  touches  continually,  playing 
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up  the  keyboard  with  one  touch  and  descending 
with  the  other,  making  the  change  with  great 
exactness,  so  that  the  last  legato  note  loses 
nothing  of  its  quality  and  the  following  note  is  a 
perfect  staccato. 

The  Accent  Scale  is  a  fascinating  branch  of 
scale  study,  because  of  its  endless  variety.  A 
few  of  the  simpler  forms  may  be  mentioned. 
At  first  practice  with  each  hand  alone.  Drop 
the  left  hand  with  easy  motion  on  the  tonic, 
and  play  two  measures  of  quarter  notes,  up  to 
the  dominant  and  back,  with  mezzo  power  and 
smooth  legato.  Repeat,  accenting  every  note; 
the  accents  are  to  be  made  with  the  "  triceps  " 
muscle  in  upper  arm,  and  not  by  extra  lift  of 
the  finger.  Now  start  on  a  four  octave  scale, 
in  quarter  notes,  accenting  the  first  beat  of  every 
measure.  This  brings  the  accent  on  different 
fingers  during  the  progress  of  the  scale.  Play 
up  and  down  with  the  left  hand, —  then  repeat 
same  with  the  right  hand,  beginning  this  time 
on  the  topmost  note  of  the  scale,  and  returning 
to  same.  Start  again  with  the  left  hand,  now 
with  eighth  notes,  accenting  the  first  beat  of 
every  measure.  After  this,  sixteenth  notes  are 
studied,  accenting  the  first  beat  of  each  meas- 
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ure,  and  later  the  first  note  of  every  beat. 
When  each  hand  has  gained  some  control,  play 
together.     Also  play  these  scales  in  all  keys. 

These  are  some  of  the  simplest  and  most  prac- 
tical accent  forms.  Later  the  accents  can  be 
further  removed  from  each  other,  using  one  on 
the  first  beat  of  each  second  measure,  or  every 
fourth  or  eighth  measure,  always  taking  care 
that  the  pure  legato  quality  is  not  changed  nor 
disturbed  by  the  occasional  accent.  It  is  said 
that  de  Pachman  has  gained  such  mental  con- 
trol over  his  hands  that  he  can  play  scales  con- 
tinuously up  and  down  the  keyboard,  only  once 
in  a  while  inserting  an  accent,  which  never  for  a 
moment  disturbs  the  smooth  and  flowing  quality 
of  the  scale. 

Then  there  is  the  Rhythmic  Scale,  by  which 
is  meant  two  notes  against  three,  three  notes 
against  four,  and  so  on.  How  many  take  the 
trouble  to  work  in  these  forms  themselves,  or 
to  teach  them.  If  the  pupil  happen  to  have  the 
mental  concept  of  exactness,  he  may  learn  to 
bring  the  second  of  the  pair  in  one  hand,  at  the 
proper  distance  between  the  second  and  third 
note  in  the  other.  Many  teachers  ignore  this 
point,  and  easily  dispose  of  the  matter  by  put- 
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ting  the  second  note  of  the  pair  with  the  last 
note  of  the  triplet,  an  arrangement  which  does 
not  settle  the  question  at  all.  Even  if  conscien- 
tious about  short  bits  of  uneven  rhythm,  they 
seldom  think  of  teaching  longer  passages  and 
scales,  as  above  indicated.  But  such  study  is 
necessary  if  one  wishes  to  play  many  things  in 
Beethoven,  Chopin  or  Brahms.  How  is  the 
rhythmical  problem  to  be  mastered,  which  occurs 
in  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  sonata, 
Op.  14,  No.  2, —  otherwise  rather  an  easy 
piece, —  without  preparatory  rhythmic  study? 
Or  the  one  in  Chopin's  Fantaisie  Impromptu, 
Op.  66,  to  mention  another  example.  It  is  sug- 
gested and  urged  that  these  rhythmic  forms  be 
thoroughly  studied.  A  good  way  is  to  begin 
on  middle  C,  using  both  thumbs,  and  play  a 
three  octave  scale  in  contrary  motion  each  way, 
—  using  eighth  notes  in  left  hand  against  trip- 
lets and  sixteenths  in  the  right  hand  —  then 
reverse  the  process.  The  mental  discipline 
here  is  of  the  greatest  value. 

Scales  in  Double  Thirds  and  Sixths  are  apt 
to  be  wofully  neglected  by  teachers  and  players. 
One  reason  perhaps  is,  that  in  almost  every 
work  on  piano  technic,  these  scales  are  treated 
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with  such  a  variety  of  fingering,  that  the  task 
of  deciphering  and  memorizing  is  appalling; 
and  it  is  a  needless  waste  of  time.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  learn  the  usual  fingering  for  these 
scales  when  played  in  the  key  of  C.  This  fin- 
gering may  be  applied  to  every  key.  By  this 
means  the  bugbear  of  separate  fingerings  is 
swept  away,  and  the  things  are  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult,—  indeed,  they  almost  play  themselves. 
This  fingering  is  strongly  recommended,  as 
being  logical  and  practical.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
practice  these  scales  when  it  can  be  done  with 
uniform  fingering,  for  the  thought  is  then  free 
to  be  directed  to  the  evenness,  velocity  and  effect 
of  the  work. 

In  order  to  execute  a  smooth  legato  scale 
in  double  thirds  or  sixths,  the  hands  must  be 
slanted  in  just  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
position  taken  for  playing  scales  in  single  notes. 
In  other  words,  the  hands  must  be  turned  out- 
ward, away  from  the  player,  instead  of  inward, 
as  in  the  other  case.  If  those  who  have  had 
difficulty  heretofore,  in  playing  these  scales 
rapidly  and  smoothly,  will  use  this  adjustment, 
together  with  uniform  fingering,  they  will  find 
their  difficulties  melt  away. —  (See  Plate  8.) 
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All  Shades  of  Tonal  Color. —  In  order  to 
play  the  scales  to  be  found  in  the  various  com- 
positions with  variety  of  tone  and  expression,  we 
should  make  a  special  study  of  these  effects  in 
our  scale  work.  The  following  suggestions  may 
be  helpful: 

First  play  the  scale  with  mezzo,  or  medium 
power, —  neither  loud  nor  soft,  but  with  the 
tone  which  results  from  easy,  unconstrained  con- 
ditions and  correct  movements.  This  is  our 
own  individual  tone  quality.  From  this  middle 
ground  of  tone  we  work  both  ways, —  toward 
the  loud  and  toward  the  soft.  And  we  strive 
continually  to  increase  the  distance  between  our 
fortissimo  and  our  pianissimo,  urging  them  ever 
farther  and  farther  apart. 

There  are  many  devices  for  acquiring  variety 
of  tone  color  in  scales.  Play  the  four  octave 
scale  up  and  down  once  in  each  of  these  three  de- 
grees of  power: — m,  mf,  f,  ff, —  lifting  the 
hands  between  each  scale.  Return  to  mezzo  and 
play  in  this  order : —  m,  mp,  p,  pp,  and  ppp. 
Play  mezzo  and  then  with  the  utmost  power; 
mezzo  and  follow  it  with  the  softest  pianissimo, 
so  soft  that  it  dies  away  in  the  merest  whisper. 

To  play  the  scales  with  shading,  begin  with 
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pp,  and  increase  to  //,  within  the  space  of  the 
four  octaves.  Here  each  note  is  the  merest 
shade  stronger  than  the  one  before  it.  Re- 
verse the  process  and  begin  //,  decreasing  to 
pianissimo. 

The  scale  can  begin  very  softly,  swell  in  the 
middle  to  ff,  and  end  as  softly  as  it  began.  The 
variety  is  almost  endless. 

The  Glissando  Scale  is  often  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  extreme  embellishments,  only  occur- 
ring in  compositions  of  great  difficulty;  yet  it 
is  sometimes  found  in  pieces  which  otherwise 
are  not  beyond  the  average  player's  ability, — 
as  for  instance,  the  little  upward  slide  in  the 
"  Witch,"  by  MacDowell,  or  the  glissando  pas- 
sage in  the  charming  little  Caprice,  by  Staven- 
hagen.  Of  the  various  ways  of  executing  the 
glissando,  I  have  found  that  the  use  of  the 
third  finger  gives  the  smoothest  and  most  flow- 
ing effect.  The  third  joint  of  the  finger  is  held 
loose,  and  vibrates  with  the  depression  of  each 
key,  as  the  finger  slides  over  it.  The  hand  is 
held  quite  close  to  the  keyboard;  when  great 
power  is  needed,  the  hand  is  held  somewhat 
higher,  which  straightens  the  finger  a  little. 

In  the  Chromatic  Scale  we  have  a  medium 
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which  lends  itself  easily  to  shading  and  velocity. 
At  the  same  time,  facility  in  this  scale  is  a 
matter  of  slow  growth,  and  its  study  should  be 
commenced  at  an  early  stage.  There  are  several 
fingerings,  and  the  player  need  not  be  confined 
to  one,  but  should  work  on  them  all.  These 
two  will  be  found  the  most  practical:  i,  3,  I, 
3,  1,  2,  3,  1,  3,  1,  3,  &c;  or  1,  2,  1,  2,  1,  2,  3, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  1,  2,  &c.  The  first  can  be  used 
where  strength  and  power  are  required;  the 
second  where  lightness  and  velocity  are  needed. 
The  chromatic  scale  can  be  played  up  and 
down  with  each  hand  alone,  and  then  with 
both  hands  together,  in  parallel  motion.  It 
can  also  be  taken  in  a  mixture  of  parallel  and 
contrary  forms,  in  the  following  little  device, 
which  employs  both  movements. 


This  scale  figures  largely  in  piano  music  de- 
scriptive  of  wind   and   storm.     Alkan's   etude, 
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44  The    Wind,"    is    an    example    of    what    the 
chromatic  scale  can  be  made  to  do. 

The  pianist  who  can  accomplish  all  the  scale 
forms  herewith  suggested,  should  be  called  an 
expert  scale  player. 
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'Do  nothing  without  a  purpose." — Marcus 
Aurelius. 

"  Good  ringers,  good  muscles  and  good  nerves  are 
very  important,  but  a  good  head  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, if  one  would  become  a  successful  piano 
player." —  Henderson. 


ARLY  instrumental  music  was 
written  horizontally,  and  was 
a  succession  of  voices  or  melo- 
dies. Modern  music,  with  its 
complex,  intricate  and  marvel- 
ous chord  combinations,  may  be  called  vertical 
or  perpendicular  music.  Chords  were  not  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients;  it  has  taken  centuries 
on  centuries  to  evolve  them.  It  would  seem 
as  though  every  combination  of  notes  that 
could  possibly  be  conceived  of,  has  been  tried; 
but  no, —  Strauss  and  Debussy  have  been  able 
to  originate  plenty  of  new   effects,    and  there 
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seems  to  be  no  end  to  what  may  be  accomplished. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  ancients  had 
some  knowledge  of  chord  formation,  but  did 
not  employ  them;  chords,  for  instance,  as  used 
in  accompaniments,  and  which  seem  to  us  as 
natural  as  the  air  we  breathe,  have  been  the 
growth  of  the  ages.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
chords  have  been  slowly  evolved,  and  how  the 
use  of  them  has  grown  and  developed  in  instru- 
mental music. 

This  is  the  hour  of  emotional  expressiveness 
in  music.  We  are  leaving  the  dazzling  dis- 
play of  mere  effect,  and  are  getting  nearer  the 
meaning  of  music,  and  its  deep,  heart-search- 
ing speech.  It  is  patent  to  every  observer  that 
chord  combinations  are  continually  growing 
richer  and  more  complex,  and  are  forming  a 
larger  part  of  our  modern  art  than  the  scale 
and  arpeggio  forms,  pure  and  simple;  although 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  pianist  must 
have  good  arpeggios,  a  beautiful  scale,  and  an 
even  trill,  in  order  to  render  what  is  great  in 
piano  literature.  At  the  same  time,  the  tend- 
ency toward  expressing  ideas  in  the  "  perpen- 
dicular "  is  very  apparent.  Turn  the  pages 
of  Schumann  and  see  how  large  a  part  in  them 
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is  played  by  chords.  Brahms  revels  in  chords, 
and  MacDowell  has  built  up  many  beautiful 
and  unusually  sonorous  effects  with  them. 

A  pianist  may  have  tolerable  command  of 
other  technical  points,  and  yet  play  very  dry 
chords.  Listen  to  some  of  the  well-known  play- 
ers, and  see  what  is  the  quality  of  the  chord 
playing.  Do  you  know  what  to  look  and  listen 
for?  Do  you  hear  each  tone  of  the  chord, — 
even,  clear  and  resonant?  Is  the  hand  raised 
abruptly,  with  a  straight  upward  motion,  or  do 
the  fingers  cling  ever  so  slightly  to  the  keys, 
as  the  wrist  rises  first,  drawing  the  fingers  after 
it?  If  the  former  method  of  leaving  the  keys 
is  employed,  the  tones  probably  sound  harsh 
and  dry;  if  the  latter  way  is  used,  the  chords 
are  mellow  and  rich. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  play  chords  with  good 
touch,  and  properly  prepared  fingers,  if  these 
things  are  explained  and  insisted  on  at  the  out- 
set. There  is  a  right  way  to  play  chords  and 
make  them  effective, —  but  as  they  are  usually 
done  by  the  unskilled,  they  are  faulty  and  often 
distressing  to  listen  to. 

The  usual  errors  seem  to  be:  I,  Absolute 
neglect  to  prepare  the  fingers  beforehand,  to 
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grasp  the  keys;  2,  stiff  wrists  and  shoulders, 
with  action  from  elbows;  3,  flopping  or  pad- 
dling touch  of  hands,  while  arms  and  shoulders 
remain  stiff.  Good  chords  cannot  result  from 
these  conditions,  movements  or  touches*  It  is 
related  by  a  well-known  musical  educator,  that 
in  listening  to  Rubinstein,  he  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  that  master's  powerful,  sonorous 
chords.  He  strove  to  catch  the  secret,  and  at 
home,  after  the  concert,  he  pondered,  analyzed 
and  played  until  far  into  the  night.  The  next 
day  he  called  on  Rubinstein  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  play  chords  to  him.  "  Are  they  cor- 
rect,—  is  that  the  way  you  play  them?" 
Rubinstein  assented;  it  was  the  way, —  though 
the  great  pianist  had  thought  exclusively  of  tone 
production,  and  not  of  position,  condition  or 
method. 

The  requirements  for  good  chord  playing  are : 

1.  Loose  arms  and  wrists. 

2.  Arched  or  vaulted  hand  position. 

3.  Prepared  fingers. 

4.  Rotary  movement  of  hands  and  arms. 

It  was  Rubinstein,  I  think,  who  first  liberated 
the  arm,  and  showed  pianists  the  possible  variety 
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in  tone  color  and  in  power  attainable  by  a  free 
use  and  action  of  their  "  wings."  It  seems, 
indeed,  as  though  one  soared  into  another  world 
of  possibilities,  when  the  arm  hangs  quite  un- 
constrained at  shoulder,  elbow  and  wrist. 
What  opportunities  for  dramatic  expression  lie 
behind  this  principle !  Think  back  to  the  older 
players,  even  those  within  the  remembrance  of 
some  of  us,  and  recall  how  tightly  some  of  them 
held  the  elbow  to  the  side,  and  how  fearful  they 
seemed  to  be  to  make  any  movement  other  than 
hand  touch  for  chords.  Loosen  up  the  arm, 
and  let  it  hang  free  and  untrammelled:  this 
principle  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  good  chord 
playing. 

Hand  Position  enters  largely  into  effective 
chord  delivery.  If  the  span  of  the  hand,  at 
the  knuckle  joint,  is  flabby,  and  sags  in  the  cen- 
ter, there  will  be  little  firmness  and  power  in 
the  chord.  The  hand,  like  the  arch  of  a  bridge, 
gains  strength  from  its  vaulted  position. 
Therefore  it  should  be  held  well  up  and  over 
the  keys,  and  arched  as  much  as  the  stretch  will 
permit.  The  hand  must  be  held  firm:  it  is  the 
citadel  of  strength,  and  must  be  dependable. 
One  pianist,  in  giving  an  idea  of  the  condition 
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of  the  different  parts,  said :  "  Your  arm  should 
be  like  lead,  your  fingers  bolts  of  steel,  but  your 
wrist  like  a  feather." 

Finger  Preparation. —  The  fingers  playing  the 
notes  of  a  chord  should  be  curved  and  held 
ready  to  take  the  keys,  before  the  chord  is 
played, —  the  unemployed  fingers  extended,  to 
be  out  of  the  way.  The  first  and  fifth  fingers 
are  usually  necessary  to  every  chord,  and  are  to 
be  always  ready.  Such  intervening  fingers  as 
are  to  be  used  should  be  prepared  in  the  air,  so 
that  they  will  come  down  squarely  and  firmly  on 
the  correct  keys.  If  there  are  three  notes  in  a 
chord,  and  it  is  desired  to  have  them  played  with 
equal  power,  it  is  plain  that  the  fingers  playing 
them  must  be  of  equal  length  and  firmness;  that 
is  to  say,  the  ends  of  the  fingers  must  be  so 
held  that  the  tips  are  on  a  line  when  the  hand 
is  held  above  the  keys.  In  other  words,  the 
three  fingers  are  then  duly  prepared  to  take 
their  keys.  The  other  two  fingers,  not  in  ac- 
tion, are  somewhat  extended,  so  they  will  not 
strike  any  wrong  keys.  This  includes  the  prin- 
ciple of  firmness  at  knuckle  joint,  and  also  the 
lifting  and  extending  of  the  unemployed  fin- 
gers.    Teachers   who  have   labored   over   this 
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point  with  pupils  coming  to  them  with  no  chord 
preparation,  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  getting 
such  pupils  to  raise  the  fourth  finger  and  keep 
it  up  and  out  of  the  way,  while  playing  their 
chords.  If  finger  action  has  been  developed  in 
foundational  study,  this  difficulty  is  obviated. 
The  player  must  have  an  idea  of  equality  of 
finger  action,  or  the  chords  will  sound  very  un- 
even, some  tones  much  louder  than  others. 

The  best  way  to  study  the  subjects  of  condi- 
tion and  position,  is  to  do  so  at  a  table,  where 
tones  do  not  distract,  and  these  points  can  be 
examined  minutely. 

Place  the  hand  in  playing  position  at  the  edge 
of  the  table, —  taking  care  to  have  the  knuckles 
well  arched.  Put  sudden  pressure  on  the  fin- 
gers through  arm  impulse,  thus  testing  the 
knuckles  and  finger  joints  to  see  if  they  remain 
firm.  Raise  and  extend  the  second  and  fourth 
fingers.  The  first,  third,  and  fifth  are  now  on 
the  level  surface  of  the  table, — "  on  a  line,"  so 
to  speak.  The  fifth  finger,  of  course,  must  be 
held  straighter  than  the  other  fingers,  in  order 
to  reach  table  or  keys. 

Leschetizky  is  emphatic  in  requiring  the  notes 
of  chords  to  be  prepared  in  the  air;  they  must 
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always  be  prepared  before  being  played,  and 
the  arm  must  swing  freely.  Paderewski  has 
demonstrated  some  wonderful  effects  in  chord 
playing.  We  well  remember  the  dramatic 
sweep  of  arm,  the  arched  hand,  the  fingers  of 
steel  —  but  the  touch  of  velvet,  even  when  the 
arm  descended  from  a  height. 

The  Rotary,  or  Curving  Motion,  in  playing 
chords,  has  great  influence  on  touch  and  tone. 
To  come  down  flatly  on  the  keys,  and  lift  the 
hand  straight  up  again,  gives  a  thin,  dry  tone. 
One  hears  this  constantly  from  amateurs,  and 
often  from  professionals;  and  one  feels  like 
exclaiming:  Oh,  if  these  players  would  only 
learn  how  to  make  their  chords  rich  and  mellow ! 
It  is  quite  a  simple,  easy  thing,  and  no  secret 
at  all.  Beginners,  rightly  taught,  can  do  it, 
without  difficulty. 

This  rotary  motion  describes  an  oval.  The 
hand  hangs  loosely  from  the  wrist,  and  the  arm 
is  raised  over  the  chord.  In  descending  on  the 
keys, —  already  prepared  by  the  fingers, —  the 
arm  makes  an  inward  motion  toward  the  body 
of  the  player,  and  after  the  chord  is  played,  an 
outward  motion  away  from  the  player,  the  wrist 
starting  first,  and  drawing  the  fingers  up  after 
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it.  The  fingers  cling  as  long  as  they  can  to  the 
chord,  until  they  are  drawn  away  by  the  up 
motion  of  the  arm. 

Touches  for  Chords. —  Perhaps  the  most 
useful  touch  for  chords  is  the  marcato,  made 
with  combined  arm,  wrist  and  hand  movements. 
When  the  tempo  will  admit,  there  can  always 
be  a  rotary  arm  movement.  The  slower  the 
chords,  the  more  dramatic  can  be  the  motion, — 
if  power  be  required. 

For  Legato  Chords,  the  same  vigorous  at- 
tack is  required;  the  fingers,  however,  do  not 
leave  the  notes  of  the  chord,  but  cling  to  them, 
with  relaxed  wrist.  For  repetitions  of  the  same 
chord  this  is  a  beautiful  touch,  and  almost  per- 
fect legato  can  be  preserved  throughout, — 
which  is  not  possible  in  any  other  way.  Suc- 
cessions of  chords  can  also  be  played  legato, 
when  this  quick  down  and  up  motion  of  the  wrist 
and  arm  is  used. 

Staccato  Chords. —  Rapid  staccato  chords 
can  be  played  from  the  wrist.  The  staccato 
chord  movement,  when  the  tempo  is  slow 
enough,  can  be  made  brilliant  and  effective  by 
bringing  the  weight  of  the  body  to  bear  on  the 
hands,  through  a  forward  movement  from  the 
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hips.  The  effort  to  play  the  chord  very  stac- 
cato, and  at  the  same  instant  arrest  the  forward 
movement  of  the  body,  results  in  a  chord  of 
great  crispness  and  power.  This  forward 
movement  of  the  body  will  aid  in  the  playing 
of  powerful  chords  in  all  touches.  Busoni 
uses  this  motion  very  frequently,  with  great  ef- 
fect. Eugen  d' Albert,  also,  plays  single  stac- 
cato chords  with  such  vehement  vigor  of  arms 
and  body  as  to  cause  him  to  rise  off  the  chair. 
Consider  this,  ye  fearful  little  paddlers,  who 
dare  not  put  any  power  in  chord  touches,  for 
fear  of  playing  wrong  notes !  A  sensitive 
musical  conscience  is  a  desirable  thing  to  have; 
but  when  it  only  results  from  fear,  it  never  leads 
anywhere,  and  is  a  constant  menace  to  freedom 
of  movement.  The  only  cure  is  to  go  down  to 
foundation  principles : —  know  what  you  are 
about,  and  then  strike  out  without  fear.  In  no 
other  division  of  piano  technic  is  timid  conserva- 
tism so  harmful  as  in  chord  playing, —  nowhere 
else  is  amateurism  so  apparent  and  so  disas- 
trous. The  only  way  to  play  chords  freely  and 
expressively,  is  to  know  the  principles  of  their 
technic,  and  know  the  chords  and  their  forma- 
tion. 
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The  triads  and  seventh  chords,  in  their  dif- 
ferent positions,  should  be  played  in  all  keys, 
in  quarter,  eighth  and  sixteenth  notes,  on 
clavier  and  piano,  with  variety  of  tempo  and 
shading.  Such  training  gives  knowledge  and 
control,  and  makes  all  kinds  of  chords  found  in 
pieces  seem  easy. 

Finally,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  know  your 
chords,  and  play  them  boldly  and  without  fear. 
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"  The  very  force  of  habit  will  make  things  more 
and  more  easy  with  every  step  forward." —  LovelL 


i|E  are  indebted  to  Italy  for  the 

W  arpeggio — (how  our  debt  to 
Italy  grows  as  we  count  it 
up  !)  The  arpeggio  is  said  to 
1[  have  been  invented  by  a  Vene- 
tian amateur,  about  1730.  This  does  not  refer 
to  the  long  arpeggio  scale,  but  simply  to  the 
notes  of  a  chord,  played  one  after  another. 
Once  the  idea  was  thought  of,  however,  com- 
posers began  to  extend  it  in  various  ways, — 
though  still  as  broken  chords.  Haydn  and 
Mozart  employ  them  frequently,  and  Mendel- 
ssohn uses  the  idea  throughout  his  Spring  Song. 
The  use  of  arpeggio  scales  is  assuredly  a 
modern  invention,  although  Bach,  in  his  magnifi- 
cent Chromatic  Fantaisie,  approaches  the  idea 
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in  those  long  arpeggio  chords,  that  roll  over 
two  octaves,  while  Mozart,  in  one  of  his  D 
minor  Fantasies  makes  use  of  arpeggio  accom- 
paniments and  cadenzas.  Both  these  works 
.were  ahead  of  their  time,  and  now  seem  to  bear 
the  impress  of  modernity.  Their  writers  did 
not  then  know  what  use  broken  chords  might 
be  put  to  by  Chopin,  in  his  Etude,  Op.  10,  No. 
ii,  consisting  of  those  finger-breaking  arpeggi- 
ated  chords,  the  despair  of  the  player  with  small 
hands;  or  the  long  arpeggios  in  such  pieces  as 
Chopin's  Etude  in  C  minor,  or  Rubinstein's 
Etude  on  false  notes. 

The  Arpeggio  Scale  needs  special  study  and 
analysis,  if  it  is  to  be  smooth,  even,  legato  and 
expressive.  Several  broken  triads  strung  to- 
gether will  not  produce  a  continuous  scale  of 
sound,  unless  each  tone  is  properly  connected 
with  the  one  before  and  after  it.  How  often 
one  hears  the  long  arpeggio  played  as  though 
divided  into  groups  of  three  notes  each,  through 
its  entire  length.  What  is  the  trouble?  Surely 
there  must  be  a  way  to  connect  those  tones. 
Long-fingered  pianists  can  often  do  it,  even 
though  careless  as  to  the  position  of  their  hands. 
But  it  is  the  medium  sized  and  small  hands  that 
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sin  the  most  in  this  direction,  and  if  their  owners 
knew  the  principles  of  arpeggio  playing,  most 
of  their  difficulties  would  be  smoothed  away. 

Let  us  look  at  the  first  principle  of  arpeggio 
playing,  which,  I  take  it,  is  positon.  If  we 
notice  the  manner  of  holding  the  hands  in  those 
who  play  arpeggios  badly,  we  see  that  it  is 
straight,  or  at  right  angles  with  the  keyboard, — 
so  that  for  every  new  octave  there  is  a  gap  be- 
tween the  tones,  caused  by  the  hand  being  taken 
up  and  set  down  on  the  next  key.  Watch  an 
artist  play  arpeggios  and  you  will  see  the  hand 
carried  up  and  down  the  keyboard  in  quite  an 
oblique,  slanting  position;  and  not  only  is  the 
scale  played  legato,  but  in  some  unaccountable 
way,  there  seems  to  be  no  effort  to  reach  keys 
and  each  note  sounds  round  and  full. 

The  hand,  then,  must  be  held  in  a  slanting 
position  across  the  keys.  Just  how  far  across 
is  determined  by  the  size  and  flexibility  of  the 
hand. 

Place  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  on  C,  and 
then  turn  the  hand  aslant  until  the  fifth  finger  can 
play  D  easily.  Note  the  position  required  to  do 
this,  for  it  is  the  angle  at  which  you  should  hold 
your  hand  for  the  correct  execution  of  the  long 
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arpeggio  scale.  The  length  and  flexibility  of 
the  thumb  has  much  to  do  with  this  position;  it 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  factors  in  the  exe- 
cution of  arpeggios.  If  short,  stiff  and  close 
to  the  hand,  it  will  prove  a  sad  stumbling  block; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  if  long  and  supple,  it  will 
of  itself  make  this  scale  comparatively  easy. 

With  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  on  C,  and 
the  fifth  finger  over  D,  the  fourth  finger  can 
play  E  with  ease.  Then  comes  G  with  the  sec- 
ond finger.  The  hand  constantly  pushes  for- 
ward, with  thumb  extended,  so  that  when  the  next 
C  is  reached,  the  thumb  is  already  over  it  in  posi- 
tion, ready  to  play.  Each  time  a  note  is  played 
the  hand  presses  on  to  the  next  note,  and  thus  a 
continuous  forward  movement  is  kept  up 
throughout.  With  this  position  and  this  mo- 
tion, the  arpeggios  can  be  played  with  smooth 
legato  touch,  and  all  the  tones  evenly  connected. 
The  constant  forward  motion  of  hand  and  arm 
causes  the  fingers  to  act  as  "  feeders,"  as  it  were, 
helping  the  hand  along. 

The  forward  motion  just  described  means  the 
passing  of  the  left  hand  up  from  bass  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  piano,  and  the  return  of  the 
right  hand  from  treble  to  bass;  in  other  words, 
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forward  motion  in  arpeggios,  as  in  scales,  means 
hand  over  thumb.  In,  backward  motion,  or 
thumb  under  the  hand,  the  pushing  of  hand 
over  the  thumb  is  replaced  by  the  constant  draw- 
ing of  the  hand  back  from  the  thumb.  The 
thumb  is  kept  under  the  hand,  and  the  slight 
straightening  of  the  fingers  after  playing  their 
keys,  helps  the  backward  movement. 

Finger  Action  in  Arpeggio  Playing. —  In  tak- 
ing the  individual  notes  of  the  arpeggio,  the 
fingers  do  not  need  to  reach  out  for  them.  The 
hand  should  be  carried  forward, —  or  backward, 
—  until  the  finger  is  over  the  desired  key  to 
be  played:  thus  correct  finger  action  is  not  in- 
terfered with. 

After  the  rules  of  arpeggio  playing  are  com- 
prehended, and  each  hand  alone  has  practiced 
the  triad  and  dominant  seventh  chords  of  C, 
considerable  practice  is  needed  to  attain  velo- 
city, with  each  hand  alone  and  with  hands  to- 
gether. 

A  study  of  arpeggios  in  all  keys  is  necessary, 
both  for  the  notes  and  for  the  fingering.  A  gen- 
eral rule  for  using  the  fourth  finger  is  that  it 
can  always  take  a  black  key, —  if  there  be  one. 
If  there  are  more,  the  fourth  finger  crossing  can 
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be  made  at  the  point  of  the  shortest  or  narrow- 
est interval. 

Rapid  arpeggios  give  brilliancy  and  sweep  to 
the  execution, —  enabling  one  to  get  over  the 
keyboard  with  long  strides, —  so  to  speak.  They 
are  fascinating  to  practice,  and  can  be  studied 
in  a  variety  of  rhythms,  tempos  and  dynamics. 

Examples  of  pieces  composed  entirely  of  ar- 
peggios are  not  so  numerous  as  those  in  which 
chords  and  scale  passages  predominate :  but  they 
are  constantly  found  in  modern  music,  and  form 
an  important  branch  of  technical  study. 
Beethoven  made  great  use  of  broken  chord  and 
arpeggio  forms  in  his  various  sonatas, —  indeed 
his  themes  and  figures  are  frequently  built  up 
of  these  materials.  Mendelssohn  has  employed 
the  arpeggio  scale  in  such  beautiful  pieces  as 
the  Etude,  Op.  104,  and  the  Prelude  in  E  minor; 
while  Chopin,  in  his  Op.  25,  No.  12,  has  given 
us  an  etude  of  unsurpassable  sweep  and  power. 

If,  then,  we  would  be  well  equipped  as  player 
and  teacher,  let  us  take  heed  to  the  arpeggio. 
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"  The  mind  should  practice  more  than  the  fingers. 
The  mind  is  the  main  thing." — Moscheles. 


O  combination  of  tones  seems  sim- 
pler than  the  octave,  nor  hardly 
is  there  one  more  constantly  in 
use.  Yet  octaves  are  often  very 
difficult  to  execute  with  power 
and  velocity.  The  span  of  these  eight  keys,  too, 
is  another  obstacle,  which  often  debars  them 
from  being  played  by  small  hands. 

Young  beginners  do  not,  as  a  rule,  attempt 
this  span,  but  are  generally  confined  to  pieces 
"  without  octaves," — which  pieces  form  a  class 
by  themselves;  while  a  preponderance  of  octaves 
renders  the  piece  difficult,  and  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  average  player.  Many  teachers  make  no 
specialty  of  octave  preparation,  evidently  not 
realizing  the  necessity  for  it,  nor  the  value  of  this 
technical  point. 
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Octave  playing  makes  strenuous  demands  on 
the  anatomy, —  on  the  physical  as  well  as  on  the 
mental  powers.  As  one  pianist  remarked, — 
"  To  play  octaves,  chords  and  modern  technic, 
takes  more  strength  than  sweeping  a  room  or 
scrubbing  a  floor."  Our  aim  must  be  then,  in 
view  of  these  difficulties,  to  gain  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  underlying  principles,  so  that  what 
seems  to  be  so  difficult  may  be  made  easy. 

Position  of  Hand. —  Octaves  require  a  curved 
or  vaulted  hand  position,  with  firm  first  and  fifth 
fingers.  This  arched  position  is  such  as  would 
result  from  holding  a  large  ball  in  the  hollow 
of  the  hand,  or  clasping  the  fingers  over  the 
edge  of  a  concave  plate  of  the  required  diam- 
eter. 

The  first  and  fifth  fingers  bear  the  brunt  in 
octave  playing,  and  they  must  be  held  with  firm- 
ness, to  sustain  the  pressure  and  weight  of  the 
vaulted  hand, —  without  wavering  or  weakness. 
The  lower  tone  of  the  octave  gives  depth  and 
sonority,  and  furnishes  the  foundation,  while  the 
upper  tone  gives  brilliancy  to  the  pair.  If  there 
is  equality  between  these  two  fingers,  the  octave 
will  sound  round  and  complete.  It  is  because 
this   principle   of  perfecting  the  two  tones   of 
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the  octave  singly,  is  ignored,  that  the  effect  is 
often  so  blurred  and  uncertain.  Octave  prac- 
tice should  be  begun  early,  and  if  the  hand 
is  small,  the  interval  between  the  fingers  can  be 
lessened  to  a  sixth,  or  even  to  a  fifth.  Almost 
any  hand  can  take  a  sixth  with  arched  position, 
and  thus  begin  to  form  the  octave  habit. 

In  order  to  cultivate  the  two  parts  of  the 
octave,  begin  with  the  lower,  and  play  up  eight 
notes  and  back,  each  hand  alone, —  using  the 
same  finger  for  each  note.  The  touch  used  is 
the  staccato,  and  the  wrist  is  the  acting  joint; 
it  must  be  held  higher  than  the  knuckles.  The 
fingers  used  are  the  fifth  in  the  left  and  the 
thumb  in  the  right  hand,  and  they  are  held  firmly, 
—  being  slightly  rounded  at  each  joint.  At 
first  all  action  is  at  the  wrist.  The  exercise  can 
be  repeated  with  combined  arm  and  wrist  move- 
ment. 

When  the  single  tones  of  the  octave  can  be 
played  with  regular,  even  staccato,  the  two  lower 
ones  can  be  played  with  hands  together,  then 
the  upper  ones,  and  finally  the  octaves, —  first 
with  each  hand  alone  and  afterwards  with  both 
together.  In  the  case  of  small  hands  a  sixth  may 
be  employed. 
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So  much  for  the  principle.  It  can  be  worked 
out  in  much  longer  passages,  with  several 
rhythms,  and  in  different  keys.  Keep  these 
points  in  mind :  —  arched  hand, —  free  and  ele- 
vated wrist  action, —  firm  fingers,  and  firm  and 
equal  pressure, —  and  you  will  play  good  stac- 
cato octaves.  The  first  and  fifth  fingers  should 
be  used,  even  on  the  black  keys. 

For  Marcato  octaves  we  need  the  same  arched 
hand  and  firm  fingers,  but  we  use  the  rotary  wrist 
and  arm  movement,  which  we  know  gives  such 
a  liquid  quality  to  the  tones.  Here  also,  the 
fingering  is  the  same  as  for  staccato  octaves. 
This  marcato  touch  is  used  when  the  tempo 
will  admit  of  it;  it  is  not  intended  for  rapid 
playing.  It  can  be  employed  when  a  grand, 
commanding  or  pompous  effect  is  desired. 

Legato  Octaves. —  Can  octaves,  repeated  on 
the  same  notes,  be  made  to  sound  legato?  Yes, 
with  the  rotary  wrist  impulse, —  the  down  and 
up  motion  for  each  note.  And  not  only  may 
repeated  octaves,  but  scales  and  skips  be  nearly 
or  quite  connected.  This  wrist  action  is  made 
with  a  swift  but  unconstrained  down  and  up 
motion,  which  carries  the  hand  over  to  the 
next  keys  or  skips  with  ease,  and  with  hardly 
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a  hair's  breadth  of  a  break.  There  is  no  need 
of  changing  fingers  on  white  keys,  for  with  this 
manner  of  playing,  legato  effects  can  be  secured 
by  using  the  first  and  fifth  fingers  only.  Even 
for  black  keys  the  use  of  the  fifth  finger  is  recom- 
mended,—  as  the  hand  is  often  thrown  somewhat 
out  of  position  by  employing  the  fourth  finger. 
But  in  rapid  tempo  the  fourth  finger  can  be 
used  on  the  black  keys, —  when  the  hand  is  large 
enough.  Small  hands  are  always  obliged  to  use 
the  fifth  finger. 

The  study  of  octaves  may  be  begun  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  pupil's  work,  if  taken  up  in 
the  manner  suggested  above.  Facility  in  this 
department  is  of  slow  growth,  at  best,  with  the 
average  player.  It  ought  to  receive  much  more 
attention  than  it  does  at  the  hands  of  both 
teacher  and  student. 

The  beginner,  if  possessing  good,  well- 
formed  hands,  cannot  long  be  kept  on  pieces 
"  without  octaves."  All  aspiring  pieces  have 
octaves  in  them  somewhere ;  and  it  is  like  a  dash 
of  cold  water  to  find,  in  an  otherwise  suitable 
piece,  filled  with  useful  and  attainable  passages, 
a  group  of  octaves, —  seemingly  placed  there  as 
a  challenge  to  the  young  player;  as  though  say- 
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ing:  "  Will  you  try  me  as  I  am,  or  will  you 
reduce  me  to  single  notes?  "  The  heedless  rush 
at  them  pele  mele,  and  the  result  is  muddy 
and  indistinct.  The  timid  are  afraid  of  them, 
and  their  attempts  are  weak  and  hesitating. 
11  Knowledge  is  power,"  in  piano  technic,  as 
well  as  in  everything  else. 

One  reason  why  the  practice  of  octaves  is 
not  oftener  attempted  during  the  early  stages 
of  study,  is  because  of  the  strain  it  puts  upon 
the  hand  and  arm  muscles, —  as  the  effort  to  hold 
the  fingers  outstretched  is  apt  to  produce  stiff- 
ness. 

If  the  arms  are  thin  and  weak,  they  can  be 
strengthened  by  proper  physical  exercises. 
There  are  a  number  of  wrist  and  arm  stretch- 
ing and  turning  exercises  which  may  be  employed 
to  develop  flabby  muscles  and  render  them  firm 
and  vigorous,  and  the  player  can  invent  special 
ones  of  his  own.  In  the  case  of  small  hands, 
where  the  reach  between  the  first  and  fifth  fingers 
is  inadequate,  it  can  be  increased  by  hand  mas- 
sage,— by  stretching  and  pulling  out  the  thumb, 
and  working  it  at  the  first  joint,  to  make  it 
pliable  and  flexible.  Care  should  of  course  be 
taken  not  to  overdo  these  hand  and  arm  gym- 
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nasties,  but  with  well-directed  daily  effort,  the 
weakest  hands  and  arms  may  become  flexible  and 
strong. 

While  one  should  not  strain  the  hands  over- 
much in  octave  practice,  yet  one  should  not  give 
up  at  the  first  sign  of  fatigue,  but  must  press 
on, —  and  each  day  will  show  some  gain  in  en- 
durance. 

The  elevation  and  depression  of  the  wrist  is 
also  a  great  assistance  in  octave  playing,  and 
helps  to  prevent  fatigue.  Kullak,  in  his  "  School 
of  Octaves,"  strongly  recommends  these  move- 
ments, and  most  pianists  make  use  of  them. 

In  speaking  of  hand  positions,  nothing  was 
said  about  the  three  unemployed  fingers;  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  they  do  rather  odd 
things.  Perhaps  they  stand  out  rigidly  straight, 
the  second  finger  even  pointing  upward;  or  it 
may  be  the  fingers  are  held  obliquely  across  the 
keys.  These  errors  should  be  prevented  at  the 
beginning, —  or  if  they  have  crept  in,  should  be 
eradicated.  The  unemployed  fingers  should  be 
loosened  up  and  not  allowed  to  stand  out 
straight;  and  the  distinction  between  firm  end 
fingers  and  relaxed  middle  fingers  ought  to  be 
clearly  understood.     Yet  this  does  not  imply  the 
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flabbiness  of  the  middle  fingers,  for  in  that  case 
they  would  be  liable  to  rest  on  the  keys,  and 
be  always  in  the  way.  They  should  be  held  up 
and  off  the  keys,  but  not  with  rigidity. 

The  slanting  of  the  middle  fingers  across  the 
keys  throws  the  hand  out  of  position,  causing 
the  weight  of  it  to  bear  down  on  the  fifth  finger, 
with  a  tendency  to  cripple  it,  in  a  measure. 
Worst  of  all,  such  a  position  detracts  from  the 
arched  shape  of  the  hand,  and  takes  away  from 
it  the  power  otherwise  attainable. 

The  young  player  needs  the  careful  supervi- 
sion of  an  experienced  teacher,  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  octaves.  For  proper  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises should  be  taken,  correct  condition  and 
position  maintained,  and  fatigue  or  injury  to 
delicate  hands  by  injudicious  practice  be  avoided. 
Endurance  we  must  have  if  we  expect  to  make 
headway  with  octaves;  but  it  must  be  endurance 
gained  through  the  understanding  of  principles, 
and  by  careful  and  healthy  practice. 

Scales  in  all  keys  can  be  played  in  octaves, 
with  legato,  marcato  and  staccato  touches,  and 
various  rates  of  speed.  Arpeggios  in  octaves 
give  good  control  in  skips,  but  must  be  taken 
in  small  doses,  as  they  are  very  fatiguing. 
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Together  with  the  octave  technics,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  have  some  piece  which  can  be  treated 
as  an  exercise,  and  kept  in  the  daily  routine. 
Such  a  one  might  be  the  Kullak  etude,  "  From 
Flower  to  Flower," —  or  the  second  half  of  the 
Fourth  Hungarian  Rhapsodie  of  Liszt.  Thus 
while  one  is  mastering  octaves,  one  is  constantly 
gaining  perfection  in  the  composition. 
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"  Whoever  neglects  a  thing  he  suspects  he  ought  to 
do,  because  it  is  too  small  a  thing,  is  deceiving  himself ; 
it  is  not  too  small,  but  too  great  for  him." —  Marcus 
Aurelius. 


F  we  have  approached  the  study  of  the 
piano  and  its  music  with  serious  de- 
sires and  aims;  if  we  have  laid  the 
foundation  according  to  educational 
principles,  it  will  be  a  subject  of  ever- 
increasing  interest  to  see  how  these  principles  can 
be  applied  to  the  study  of  pieces.  A  principle 
is  of  no  value  unless  it  can  be  applied.  It  fails 
to  be  a  principle  if  it  cannot  be  demonstrated; 
and  the  sooner  we  find  out  whether  our  technical 
fabric  is  based  on  solid  truth,  the  better;  for 
if  it  is  not,  we  can  then  set  about  rectifying  the 
errors. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the 
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pianist  must  have  a  thorough  foundation,  if  he 
wishes  to  become  an  effective,  artistic  player. 

The  painter  is  obliged  to  study  anatomy,  and 
learn  how  to  draw  and  combine  colors,  before  he 
is  able  to  throw  those  soulful  figures  on  the 
canvas.  The  great  cathedral  is  a  "  prayer  in 
stone,"  only  because  true  principles  and  laws 
have  been  obeyed  and  worked  out.  Paderew- 
ski  would  never  have  reached  such  heights,  if 
he  had  not  applied  true  principles  to  everything 
he  performs.  His  great  ability  to  do  this,  com- 
bined with  deep  technical  study,  have  saved  the 
day  for  him  many  a  time,  when,  according  to 
his  own  account,  he  felt  too  nervous  or  weary  to 
give  out  the  full  inspiration. 

In  applying  technical  principles  to  pieces,  we 
of  course  begin  with  simple  ones  containing  easy 
passage  work,  devoid  of  octaves,  scales  or  ar- 
peggios. Then,  as  facility  is  gained  in  the  dif- 
ferent technical  points,  these  principles  are  to 
be  applied  to  pieces  illustrating  these  points. 

For  instance,  if  you  have  taken  the  pains  to 
study  into  the  principles  of  chord  playing,  and 
you  take  up  a  composition  built  on  chords,  it  is 
your  opportunity  to  test  the  truth  of  those  prin- 
ciples in  the  piece, —  and  not  cast  them  aside 
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and  play  the  chords  any  old  way  simply  because 
they  form  a  tune,  and  you  are  so  eager  to  get 
at  that,  that  you  forget  all  about  wrist  and  arm 
action,  preparation  of  fingers,  and  the  proper 
touch  called  for.  Or,  because  a  beautiful  mel- 
ody has  a  scale  or  arpeggio  accompaniment, 
shall  you  neglect  to  slant  your  hand,  or  use  the 
truths  you  have  learned  about  the  scale  and 
arpeggio,  because  that  tune  is  all-absorbing,  and 
you  can  think  of  nothing  else?  Yet  this  is  what 
happens  over  and  over,  every  day,  with  students 
who  are  not  awake  to  the  fact  that  technical 
truths  must  be  applied,  and  that  it  requires  the 
utmost  care  and  thought  on  their  part  to  do  it. 

Some  compositions  illustrate  only  one  or  two 
special  technical  points;  as  for  instance,  a  melody 
with  arpeggio  or  passage  work  accompaniment, 
or  a  piece  written  chiefly  in  chords.  Others 
again  contain  examples  of  all  five  technical 
points.  One  piece  may  employ  chords  in  slow 
and  stately  fashion, —  another  may  use  rapid  or 
staccato  chords.  Thus  all  the  technical  points 
are  used  in  different  ways,  and  by  reason  of 
variety  in  touch,  tempo  and  dynamics,  make 
various  demands  on  the  player's  technical  grasp 
and  mental  control. 
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In  choosing  pieces  to  illustrate  the  different 
technical  points,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  bulk  of  the  older  music, —  that  from  Bach 
to  Beethoven,  say, —  will  fall  into  the  division 
termed  passage  work.  The  Bach  Inventions, 
the  Preludes  and  Fugues,  together  with  much  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Clementi  and  Beethoven,  must 
come  under  this  head.  The  small,  tinkling  in- 
struments upon  which  Haydn  and  Mozart  played 
were  very  primitive;  they  did  not  lend  them- 
selves to  broad,  dramatic  treatment,  nor  would 
they  be  likely  to  inspire  the  composers  to  write 
in  this  style.  So  we  find  the  music  of  the  classic 
and  polyphonic  school  written  to  conform  with 
the  instruments  in  use :  and  we  have  finger  work 
and  passage  playing  as  the  result. 

The  student  usually  begins  his  piece  study 
with  simple  compositions  in  finger  work,  and  as 
soon  as  he  is  able  he  commences  Bach,  the 
study  of  whose  music, —  if  only  on  the  side  of 
pure  finger  technic  alone, —  is  always  of  infinite 
benefit. 

From  my  note  books,  gathered  through  years 
of  teaching  and  personal  experience,  I  have 
culled  some  examples  illustrating  each  of  the 
technical  points. 
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PASSAGE    PLAYING. 
Bohm,  La  Fontaine. 

"         Murmuring  Brook. 
Heller,  The  Brooklet. 
Mendelssohn,  Spinning  Song. 
MacDowell,  Shadow  Dance. 
Ravina,  Etude  de  Styl. 
Schuett,  Etude  Mignonne. 
Scarlatti,  Sonata,  D  major. 
Chopin,  Prelude,  Op.  28,  No.  16. 

Etude,  Op.  10,  No.  5.     Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  2. 

"       Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  11    (Winter  Wind). 

"       Berceuse. 
Foote,  Exaltation. 
Lavalee,  The  Butterfly. 
Godard,  Au  Rouet,  Op.  85. 
Raff,  Babillarde,  Op.  75,  No.  10. 

"       Impromptu  Valse,  Op.  94. 

"       Tarantelle,  Op.  99,  No.  1. 

"       La  Fileuse. 
Debussy,  Jardins  sous  la  Pluie. 

TRILLS. 

Trills  of  different  lengths  constantly  occur. 
The  trill  or  turn,  in  the  hands  of  the  older 
writers,  was  a  means  of  prolonging  the  tone 
on  their  small  instruments.  Trills  in  double 
notes,  running  through  the  whole  piece,  are 
found  in  many  combinations.     A  few  are : 
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MacDowell,  Monologue,  Op.  31,  No.  6. 
Foote,  Etude  Mignonne,  Op.  34,  No.  3. 
Mrs.  Beach,  Fire-flies,  Op.  15,  No.  4. 
Godard,  En  Courant. 
Rubinstein,  Kamennoi  Ostrow. 

Barcarolle  in  G  minor. 
Vogrich,  Staccato  Caprice. 
Czerny,  Toccata. 

Chopin,  Etudes,  Op.  10,  No.  7.     Op.  25,  No.  6. 
Etudes,  Op.  25,  No.  8. 

CHORDS. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  chords  seem  to 
dominate  modern  music.  Many  compositions 
are  wholly  made  up  of  chord  combinations.  A 
few  good  examples  are: 

Grieg,  Humoresque,  No.  2. 
Heller,  La  Chasse. 

Mrs.  Beach,  Legende  Ecossaise,  Op.  54,  No.  1. 
Foote,  Little  Etude  in  A  minor. 
Schumann,  Choral,  Op.  68,  No.  4.     Northern  Song, 
Op.  68,  No.  41. 
"  Grillen,  Op.  12,  No.  4.     Scherzino,  Op. 

26,  No.  3. 
"  Emde  vom  Lied,  Op.  12,  No.  8. 

"  Nachtsstuck,  No.  4. 

MacDowell,  The  Eagle,  The  Water  Lily,  "  1620." 
"March    Wind,"    Op.    46,    No.    10. 
Novellette,  Op.  46,  No.  1. 
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Merkel,  Pleasures  of  Spring. 

Liszt,  Consolation,  No.  6. 

Paderewski,  Scherzino,  Op.  10. 

Emil  Liebling,  Serenade. 

Raff,  Etude  Melodique,  Op.  130. 

Rubinstein,  Melodie  in  F. 

Rheinberger,  La  Chasse. 

Rachmaninoff,  Prelude  in  C  sharp  minor. 

Thalberg,  Etude,  Op.  26. 

Aus  der  Ohe,  Etude,  Op.  3. 

I.  Philipp,  Feux  Follets. 

Chopin,  Preludes,  Nos.  17  and  20. 

"         Polonaise,  Op.  40,  No.  1. 

"         Etude,  No.  26,  in  A  flat. 

SCALE. 
There  are  many  compositions  containing  sec- 
tions of  scale  figures,  but  the  list  of  those  that 
are  composed  entirely  of  scale  forms  is  much 
smaller.     Such  are: 

Schubert,  Impromptu,  in  E  flat,  Op.  90,  No.  2. 
Leschetiszky,  Valse  Chromatique. 
Godard,   Second  Valse. 

"  Valse  Chromatique. 

Alkan,  Etude,  "  The  Wind." 

ARPEGGIOS. 
For  this  technical  point  many  examples  come 
to  mind,   both  in  broken  chord  and   arpeggio 
forms : 
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Chaminade,    Concert    Etude,    No.   5.     Impromptu, 

Op.  35. 

11  L'Ondine,  Op.  101. 

Footc,  Impromptu,  G  minor. 

Etude  Arabesque,  Op.  42,  No.  2. 
"        A  May  Song,  Op.  60,  No.  2. 
Godard,  The  Swallows,  Op.  14. 
"         Au  Clair  de  Lune. 
"         Etude,  Renouveau. 
Heller,  "  La  Truite." 

Mendelssohn,  Prelude  in  E  minor.  Etude,  Op.  104, 
No.  1. 
"  Song  Without  Words,  No.  46. 

Mason,  Silver  Spring. 
Leschetiszky,  The  Two  Larks. 
Liszt,  Concert  Etude,  in  D  flat. 
Neupert,  Etude,  "  The  Sea." 
Rubinstein,  Kamennoi  Ostrow. 
Raff,  Eclogue,  Op.  105,  No.  3. 

Am  Loreley  Fels,  Op.  134,  No.  3. 
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Bohm,  Staccato  Polka. 

Chaminade,  Second  Gavotte,  Op.  10 1. 

Appassionata,  Concert  Study,  No.  4. 
Foote,  Gavotte,  Op.  8. 
Godard,  First  Gavotte,  Op.  16. 
Kullak,  Etude,  "  From  Flower  to  Flower." 
Liszt,  The  Erl  King. 

Fourth  Hungarian  Rhapsodic 

Eighth  Hungarian  Rhapsodic 
Schytte,  "Ghosts." 
Chopin,  Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  10. 
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CHAPTER    XII 

HOW    CAN    I    PUT    POETRY 

AND    EMOTION     INTO    MY 

PLAYING? 


"  Is  there  music  in  the  soul  ?  Then  it  must  be 
revealed  by  the  art  of  the  fingers." — Emerson, 

"  You  will  find  poetry  nowhere,  unless  you  bring 
some  of  it  with  you." —  Joubert. 


O  play  the  piano  expressively  and 
with  "  soul,"  is,  or  should  be,  the 
aim  of  every  learner.  In  fact, 
this  idea  is  so  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  some,  that  they  grow 
restive  when  technical  preparation  is  insisted  on. 
Others,  in  their  impulsive  desire  to  perform 
soulfully,  would  damn  technical  drill  with  the 
epithet  "  mechanical,"  and  cast  it  into  limbo. 
They  will  have  nothing  mechanical :  —  all  shall 
be  soulful,  expressive,  poetical.  We  feel  like 
calling  out  to  them  —  Stop,  not  so  fast.     In  one 
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way  you  are  right,  and  in  another  you  shoot  far 
and  wide  of  the  mark.  If  you  have  "  music  in 
your  soul,"  it  is  well, —  you  have  a  goodly  her- 
itage. But  Emerson  was  right  when  he  said  it 
must  be  revealed  by  the  art  of  the  fingers. 
There  is  an  art  to  be  developed  and  brought  out. 
The  musically  gifted  need  to  give  special  heed 
to  the  mechanical  side  of  their  training,  in  order 
to  become  well-rounded  and  complete  musicians. 
The  less  gifted  should  have  equally  careful  train- 
ing, in  order  to  perform  acceptably  what  they 
attempt. 

That  the  piano,  well  played,  is  a  thoroughly 
musical  instrument,  is  constantly  proven.  It  has 
been  treated  with  reproach  and  disdain  by  critics 
who  were  not  themselves  pianists,  but  the  play- 
ing of  a  Liszt,  a  Rubinstein,  a  Paderewski  re- 
leases our  beloved  instrument  from  the  obloquy 
sometimes  cast  upon  it,  and  reveals  it  as  a  potent 
medium  for  the  delivery  of  every  shade  of  mu- 
sical thought  and  feeling. 

The  interpreter  of  the  music  does  not, —  one 
time  in  five, —  receive  the  consideration  and  ap- 
preciation he  deserves.  His  work  and  labor  of 
love  in  bringing  out  the  beauties  of  a  composi- 
tion, are  many  times  only  rewarded  with  carp- 
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ing  criticism.  It  is  true  that  a  severe  judgment 
may  act  as  a  wholesome  spur;  but  if  he  has 
done  well,  this  should  also  be  put  to  his  credit. 
He  has  revealed  an  art  work  to  us,  which,  but 
for  his  unselfish  devotion,  we  might  never  have 
heard. 

Music  is  a  language.  Yes.  A  subtle  and  ex- 
quisite means  of  expression.  Yes!  But  it  is 
practically  a  dead  language  without  the  ex- 
ecutant,—  without  the  responsive  thought,  which 
comprehends  the  work  of  the  composer, —  and 
the  trained  hands  to  recreate  it  at  the  piano. 
All  honor  to  the  interpreter,  then, —  be  he  small 
or  great. 

A  little  serious  thinking  will  convince  anyone 
that  it  is  to  the  musical  interpreter  that  we  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  having  first  gone  through 
the  necessary  drudgery  in  order  to  master  in  a 
degree  the  technical  details  of  his  instrument, 
and  then  of  the  composition  itself.  If  the  com- 
position embody  deep  poetic  sentiment,  the  player 
who  interprets  it  should  be  able  to  express  this 
sentiment,  in  something  of  the  degree  the  com- 
poser had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  work.  In 
so  far  as  the  interpreter  is  able  to  approach 
this  ideal,  in  just  so  far  is  he  too,  a  reflector  of 
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the  same  high  thought.  Beethoven, —  or  was 
it  Mendelssohn, —  who  said:  "  How  pure  the 
heart  of  the  musician  ought  to  be."  Should  not 
this  be  said  of  the  musician's  interpreter  as  well? 

Not  only  the  performers  of  the  great  master- 
pieces of  our  instrument  are  here  meant,  but  also 
the  players  all  along  the  line,  down  to  those  who 
play  the  little  pieces.  Who  has  not  heard  a 
musical  child  play  a  simple  piece  with  such  un- 
affected earnestness  as  to  deeply  move  the 
listener  ?  It  was  the  innocent,  open-minded  sim- 
plicity that  touched  the  heart, —  which  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  playing;  no  great  artist  could  have 
voiced  it  with  more  potent  charm.  The  charm 
did  not,  in  the  case  of  the  child,  come  from  an 
unusual  understanding  of  the  piece,  but  from  a 
certain  quality  of  touch ;  in  short,  the  little  player 
had  a  "  musical  touch." 

If  asked  to  define  how  the  player  can  make 
his  playing  expressive  and  poetical,  the  answer 
might  be:  You  need,  I,  A  Musical  Touch;  2, 
Correct  Phrasing;  3,  A  Sense  of  Tonal  Propor- 
tion; 4,  Variety  of  Tone;  5,  Memory;  6,  An 
Understanding  of  What  the  Piece  Means;  7, 
Some  Knowledge  of  Poems  and  Legends. 

1.  A  musical  touch  is  of  the  first  importance 
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to  the  pianist;  for  touch  is  the  medium  through 
which  he  speaks;  —  it  is  like  the  timbre  of  the 
singer's  voice,  or  the  quality  of  the  actor's  tones. 
By  means  of  it  he  can  make  everything  he 
touches  beautiful  and  expressive,  even  though 
he  may  only  play  scales  and  chords.  Without 
this  magic,  subtle  quality  of  touch  he  labors  un- 
der a  constant  disadvantage.  If  his  playing  is 
pleasing  or  interesting,  it  is  so  because  of  other 
qualities,  or  in  spite  of  an  unmusical  touch. 

The  moment  a  player  puts  his  hands  on  the 
keyboard  you  are  either  attracted  or  repelled. 
He  has  only  to  play  a  few  measures  to  tell 
you  whether  he  will  speak  to  you  from  the 
inner  depths,  or  whether  he  will  only  glide 
superficially  over  the  keys;  whether  he  will 
strike  the  notes  harshly  and  monotonously,  or 
whether  he  will  charm  you  by  his  infinite  variety 
of  tone. 

A  musical  touch,  in  all  players  of  normal 
ability,  is  gained  from  doing  the  right  thing  in 
each  hour  of  practice  and  study.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  laying  a  thorough  foundation,  and  of  a 
correct  understanding  of  technical  principles. 
Therefore  a  musical  touch  can  be  acquired 
through   intelligent   study.     I   make  this  state- 
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ment  without  hesitation,  for  I  have  seen  its  ful- 
filment over  and  over  again. 

2.  Correct  Phrasing. —  This  is  equivalent  to 
saying  — "  analyze  every  note,"  for  without  this 
careful  dissecting  of  the  material  of  the  compo- 
sition, no  intelligent  rendering  of  it  can  be  ex- 
pected. It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  music  is  a 
language, —  therefore  you  must  know  where  the 
sentences  begin  and  end,  or  how  can  you  speak 
the  musical  speech?  You  must  know  where  to 
place  the  stress  and  accent,  just  as  you  would  do 
in  reading  or  speaking.  You  must  know  where 
the  crescendos  and  climaxes  should  occur, —  the 
diminuendos  and  ritardandos.  All  these  things 
make  the  playing  expressive,  but  must  not  be 
used  at  haphazard.  They  follow  artistic  laws 
of  phrasing  and  expression. 

3.  A  Sense  of  Tonal  Proportion. — We  have 
all  heard  piano  playing  that  seemed  to  be  all 
awry;  accents  came  out  in  the  wrong  places,  so 
did  crescendos  and  ritards, —  in  short,  everything 
seemed  more  or  less  turned  upside  down.  That 
fine  sense  of  proportion  of  phrase,  so  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  great  artist,  seemed  abso- 
lutely lacking.  We  felt  as  though  out  in  mid 
ocean,  in  a  rudderless  boat;  for  we  never  knew 
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what  the  player  would  do  next.  The  lack  of 
this  sense  is  more  often  due  to  ignorance,  or 
superficial  study,  than  to  real  inability.  Or  it 
may  be  the  result  of  a  self-willed  determination 
to  "  play  as  one  feels,"  or,  in  other  words,  to 
be  a  law  unto  one's  self  —  which  in  this  case  is 
lawlessness.  If  the  student  has  an  inborn  sense 
of  proportion,  he  can  feel  happy.  If  not,  he 
can  acquire  it  by  careful  study  of  phrasing  and 
by  thoughtful  comparison. 

4.  Variety  of  Tone  is  a  fruitful  means  of 
making  the  playing  expressive.  Listen  to  your 
own  playing  every  moment  when  at  the  piano. 
Study  scales,  chords  and  other  technical  points 
with  every  variety  of  shading.  Make  your  own 
experiments.  Rubinstein  has  shown  the  way; 
for  it  is  recorded  that  he  would  sit  before  the 
piano,  working  ceaselessly  over  single  tones  or 
bits  of  melody,  until  he  secured  the  quality  or 
effect  he  sought.  It  is  a  case  of  seeking  and 
finding.  The  wonderful  tone  colorings  are 
there,  hidden  in  the  "  cold  white  keys," —  wait- 
ing to  be  brought  out  by  patient  mental  effort. 

5.  Memory. — Memory  must  find  its  place  in 
the  list  of  requirements,  if  the  playing  is  to  be 
expressive;   for  the   thought  cannot  be  wholly 
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given  up  to  interpreting  soulfully,  if  the  eyes 
have  to  be  fastened  on  the  printed  page.  One 
cannot  think  of  the  angelic  host  as  singing  from 
music  paper !  The  mental  effort  necessary  to 
fix  notes,  phrasing  and  expression  marks  in  mind 
is  a  salutary  discipline,  and  is  indispensable  to 
a  complete  mastery  of  the  piece,  and  its  per- 
formance with  abandon. 

6.  An  Understanding  of  the  Meaning  of  the 
Piece. — The  character  of  the  piece  in  question 
should  always  govern  its  performance,  not  only 
in  the  more  obvious  ways  of  tempo  and  dynamics, 
but  in  the  subtler  qualities  of  touch  and  tonal 
variety.  In  an  eager  pursuit  for  varied  means 
of  expression  at  the  piano,  I  once  fancied  I  had 
hit  upon  a  method  of  reproducing  different  emo- 
tions by  means  of  special  touches.  There  was  to 
be  one  quality  of  touch  for  joy,  another  for 
sorrow, —  one  for  longing,  for  exaltation,  and 
so  on.  After  some  experiments  I  decided  the 
idea  was  far-fetched  and  impracticable.  And 
yet  I  had  approached  the  truth,  though  perhaps 
from  a  mistaken  point  of  view. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  touch  is 
modified  by  the  character  of  the  piece.  If  the 
piece   be   gay,    with   bright,   tripping   rhythms, 
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crisp  staccato  is  used;  if  pompous  and  powerful, 
we  need  weight,  with  clinging  legato ;  if  the  idea 
be  one  of  longing  and  aspiration,  the  melody  and 
pressure  touches  are  employed.  Be  master  of 
every  possible  touch  and  tone  quality,  and  then 
you  are  master  of  the  situation. 

7.  Poetry  and  Legendary  Lore. —  Poetry  has 
a  deep  influence  on  music:  they  seem  insepara- 
bly connected.  As  Hegel  puts  it:  "  The 
chief  task  of  poetry  is  to  bring  to  consciousness 
the  power  of  spiritual  life,  the  all-embracing 
Kingdom  of  Idea.  So  it  has  long  been,  and 
still  is,  the  broadest  teacher  of  humanity." 
Poetry  feeds  the  mind  with  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque images  of  thought,  and  familiarity 
with  its  treasures  aids  the  instrumentalist  in 
bringing  poetic  ideas  into  his  playing.  Some 
composers  preface  their  works  with  a  poem  or 
verse.  This  was  MacDowell's  custom,  and 
we  know  that  during  his  years  of  life  in  Europe, 
he  read  everything  he  could  get  hold  of  in  the 
line  of  legendary  lore;  the  results  are  seen  in 
his  compositions.  A  knowledge  of  these 
things  is  a  great  help ;  they  fire  the  imagination, 
stimulate  the  fancy,  and  enable  the  player  to 
think,  feel  and  play  poetically  and  expressively. 
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Finally,  after  all  has  been  said,  there  still 
remains  the  burning  and  divine  spark  of  feeling 
and  emotion  to  be  accounted  for.  He  who  can 
express  it  may  feel  himself  happy  and  fortunate 
beyond  the  telling.  Without  technical  training, 
however, —  without  the  control  gained  through 
thorough  study,  this  emotional  quality  is  apt  to 
be  only  a  hindrance,  a  distortion  of  good  taste 
and  good  sense.  But  added  to  the  proper 
training,  it  is  the  fine  flower  of  an  artistic  per- 
formance. It  wins  the  heart,  it  subdues  and 
softens, —  it  conquers  the  world. 
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PICTURE    PAINTING 
AT    THE    PIANO 


11  Only  the  performer  whose  soul  and  fingers  are 
one  can  be  a  great  interpreter." —  Czerny. 


======t|LL  instrumental  music  is  picture 

A  painting,  in  more  or  less  vivid 
tints.  Every  composition  has  a 
mental  picture  back  of  the  notes, 
J  —  some  phase  of  thought  and 
feeling, —  of  which  it  is  the  expression.  The 
idea  may  be  one  of  action,  and  the  picture  may 
be  a  scene  of  warfare,  or  a  military  march,  or  a 
dance  of  fairies  or  gnomes.  Of  quieter  aspect, 
the  thought  may  be  one  of  rest  at  noonday 
from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  midsummer  sun,  in 
some  quiet  nook  by  the  lake,  or  under  green 
boughs  in  an  enchanted  forest.  Or  it  may  be 
the  picture  is  one  of  mood,  a  soul  state,  a  phase 
of  emotion;  the  sadness  of  regret,  of  disappoint- 
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ment,  of  despair, —  or  the  exuberance  of  joy- 
ous anticipation, —  the  supreme  satisfaction  of 
fulfillment. 

These  mental  states  find  expression  in  tones, 

—  an  expression  far  subtler  than  words  or 
pigments  can  depict  or  reveal.  In  our  great- 
est moments  we  long  for  some  media  which  will 
mirror  our  indescribable  feelings,  our  intensest 
emotion.  How  shall  we  express  what  seems  so 
impalpable,  so  indefinable,  yet  so  potent, —  and 
which  has  stirred  us  to  the  very  depths.  Words 
are  but  poor  counterfeits  then.  The  men  who 
have  given  out  the  best  music  have  been  ob- 
sessed by  certain  emotions,  dreams,  sufferings, 

—  visions, —  and  have  pictured  these  emotions 
in  tones,  for  tones  are  the  tints  in  which  —  best 
of  all  —  these  marvelous  thought  pictures  can 
be  painted.  From  the  seven  colors  of  the 
spectrum,  every  conceivable  gradation  of  light 
and  shade,  every  imaginable  blend  of  tint  has 
been  evolved.  With  them  we  can  paint  a 
brilliant  sunset,  or  the  shadowy  glooms  of  twi- 
light,—  the  dazzling  glory  of  color  in  an  Italian 
garden,  or  the  bleak,  wind-swept  moor  in  a 
blinding  snow  storm.  So  from  the  seven  primal 
tones   in  music,   with  their   endless  variety  of 
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timbre,  transposition  and  dynamics,  the  most 
complex  and  subtle  thought  pictures  are  created. 

Seven  tones  only?  It  seems  incredible,  un- 
believable! There  seem  to  be  thousands  of 
tones,  the  very  air  is  full  of  faint  pulsations  of 
sound,  like  the  rustling  of  wings.  The  world 
of  out  of  doors  is  vocal  with  strange  sweet  tones 
as  well  as  scents.  Walk  by  the  brook  as  it 
tinkles  merrily  over  the  stones,  and  you  hear 
as  well  as  see  the  silver  trout  splash  about  in 
the  clear  water,  or  saunter  through  the  fra- 
grant gloom  of  the  forest,  and  you  will  hear 
some  of  these  sounds  of  the  air.  The  great 
composers  heard  them,  for  their  sensitive  intelli- 
gence was  ever  responsive  to  the  voices  of 
nature,  and  they  were  able  to  express  them  in 
idealized  ways  in  their  music. 

Though  it  can  truly  be  said  that  the  seven 
primal  tones  form  the  basis  of  all  the  tone 
pictures,  it  is  only  half  the  truth;  for  there  are 
various  secondary  tones.  Consider,  too,  the 
old  scales  and  modes,  which  give  variety  and 
piquancy  to  the  musical  thought.  Then  there 
are  the  major  and  minor  modes, —  how  wide 
apart  they  sometimes  seem  to  lie,  depicting,  as 
they  often  do,   utterly  divergent  and  different 
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states  and  stages  of  feeling, —  of  points  of  view, 

—  of  planes  of  consciousness.  The  major 
mode,  so  bright,  so  joyous,  confident,  hopeful, 

—  so  sure  of  itself,  so  triumphant  and  victori- 
ous: what  pictures  it  can  paint,  when  a  master 
hand  wields  the  pen !  Think  of  the  simple  dig- 
nity and  confidence  of  the  theme  of  the  second 
movement  of  the  sonata  in  G,  Op.  14,  Beethoven, 

—  or  the  Adagio  from  Op.  13.  Many  move- 
ments from  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven  are  in  the 
major  key.  So  is  the  martial  polonaise,  Op.  40, 
Chopin, —  numerous  Songs  Without  Words  by 
Mendelssohn,  pieces  by  Schubert,  Liszt,  Rubin- 
stein and  hosts  of  others,  which  breathe  the 
brightness  and  joy  of  the  major  mode. 

Any  such  classification  can  only  be  superficial 
at  best,  for  some  works  in  the  minor  key  picture 
happy  and  confident  moods:  for  instance,  the 
Etude  in  B  flat  minor,  Mendelssohn,  portrays 
assurance  and  victory. 

Nevertheless,  the  minor  mode  is  generally 
used  when  the  music  voices  grief,  longing, 
gloom,  unsatisfied  hopes, —  despair.  Some 
composers  continually  paint  their  tone  pictures  in 
these  sombre,  mysterious  tints.  Tschaikowsky, 
Grieg,   Caesar  Franck  and  Loeffler  do  so  con- 
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stantly, —  Chopin  often, —  while  Brahms  and 
other  composers  make  frequent  and  considera- 
ble use  of  this  mode.  It  would  seem  as  though 
Russian,  Norwegian  and  Polish  musicians  are 
more  given  to  using  the  minor  scales  than  are 
those  of  Italy,  France  and  Germany.  This 
sombre  cast  of  thought  looks  out  at  us  from  the 
pictorial  art  of  these  countries  as  well  as  from 
their  tone  pictures. 

The  earlier  writers  for  our  instrument  seem 
to  have  had  many  sad  moments,  in  spite  of  all 
their  bright  little  runs,  trills  and  tinkling  passage 
work.  Grand  old  Sebastian  Bach,  whose  out- 
ward life  was  seemingly  so  monotonous  and  un- 
eventful, was  able  to  portray  almost  every  emo- 
tion in  tone  —  the  tripping  and  gay,  the  tender 
and  deeply  sorrowful,  as  well  as  the  grand  and 
majestic.  Scarlatti,  the  contemporary  of  Bach, 
wrote  in  a  very  different  style.  He  pictured  the 
blue  sky  and  bright  sunshine  of  Italy.  Yet 
there  is  an  undercurrent  of  pathos  which  is  often 
felt.  A  pretty  illustration  comes  to  mind, 
anent  the  brilliant  D  major  sonata.  A  tiny 
girl,  playing  with  her  toys  in  a  corner  of  the 
music  room  where  this  sonata  was  being  played, 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  brightness  of  the  music. 
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Suddenly  she  looked  up  and  said  to  one  sitting 
near,  "  That  lady  makes  the  piano  cry";  her 
finely  sensitive  ear  had  been  caught  by  the 
pathetic  minor  theme  that  peeps  forth  amid  all 
the  gayety. 

These  contrasts  are  needful, —  they  create 
variety;  life  is  full  of  such  contrasts,  the  sunshine 
and  shadow,  the  "laughter  and  tears";  find 
them  in  Schumann's  music.  It  is  only  when  the 
shadows  and  gloom  predominate,  and  a  com- 
poser continually  chooses  sad  themes  and  minor 
modes  to  express  his  feelings,  that  we  say  his 
thought  tends  to  the  morbid  and  unhealthy. 
In  Mozart,  Scarlatti  and  Haydn,  bright  themes 
and  major  keys  predominate, —  their  music  pic- 
tures are  generally  cheerful  and  optimistic. 

A  recent  essayist  has  said  that  Wagner 
"  stands  as  a  perfect  type  of  the  painter  in 
tones."  Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  this  mas- 
ter's wonderful  music  dramas,  either  through 
playing  the  scores,  or  from  hearing  them  per- 
formed, will  certainly  agree  with  this  judgment. 
Not  in  the  whole  range  of  pictorial  musical  art 
have  we  another  composer  who  has  given  us 
such  a  wealth  of  tonal  beauty,  mirroring  every 
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emotion  that  man  is  capable  of  in  pictures  of 
moving  power  and  loveliness. 

Modern  music  writers  tend  more  and  more 
to  subtle,  vivid  expression.  An  attempt  to  clas- 
sify is  difficult,  but  we  may  loosely  designate  a 
few  divisions. 

Tonal  Pictures  of  Action. —  They  are  many, 
even  among  small  pieces.  Take  the  various 
Hunting  Songs,  for  instance,  from  the  simple 
ones  by  Heller  up  to  the  familiar  Mendelssohn 
"  Jagdlied."  How  crisp  the  air  feels,  how 
bright  the  autumn  sunshine, —  for  the  scene  is 
always  an  autumn  one ;  how  you  hear  the  rush 
of  hoof-beats  and  the  merry  call  of  the  hunters. 
The  key  is  major  and  all  is  fresh,  bright  and 
active.  No  one  should  play  such  music  with 
languid  fingers.  The  touch  must  be  as  crisp  as 
the  music,  with  plenty  of  dash  and  "  go." 

Take  the  dance  of  the  tarantelle,  on  the  other 
hand.  Here  is  action  of  another  kind;  rapid, 
whirling,  bizarre,  and  often  in  the  minor  mode, 
it  pictures  the  dancers  of  Italy  or  Spain,  in 
their  native  atmosphere.  Heller  has  given  us 
several  short  examples  of  this  form, —  Mendels- 
sohn also, —  and  many  other  composers.     The 
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Chopin  Tarantelle  is  unique,  and  not  so  often 
played.  To  depict  this  form  at  his  instrument, 
the  painter  pianist  must  have  fleet,  reliable 
technic,  and  fine  rhythmic  sense. 

Some  tone  pictures  of  action  tell  us  a  com- 
plete story.  Take,  for  instance,  Chopin's  Im- 
promptu, Op.  36.  Here,  in  the  first  scene,  is 
the  grand  old  castle, —  the  fair  damsel  awaiting 
her  lover, —  his  approach  over  the  hills  on  his 
fiery  steed;  note  the  heavy  hoof  beats.  Then 
the  happy  meeting,  and, —  perhaps,  the  riding 
away  together.  Schumann  has  seemingly  por- 
trayed some  such  medieval  story  in  his  eighth 
Novelette, —  which  is  full  of  intense  action  and 
life. 

Many  other  tonal  pictures  of  action  suggest 
themselves  to  the  mind,  as  found  in  the  polo- 
naise, bolero,  waltz,  and  the  old  classic  dance 
forms.  With  Chopin,  the  dances  are  idealized 
forms,  saturated  with  poetry  and  passion, — 
needing  command  of  technical  resources  in  the 
player,  and  a  poetic  soul  to  grasp  and  reveal 
their  varied  meaning. 

Tonal  Landscape  Pictures. —  When  one  con- 
siders the  subject  of  nature  pictures  at  the  piano, 
the  outlook  is  wide.     A  girl  playing  the  Spring 
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Song  of  Mendelssohn,  with  her  heart  in  it,  is 
not  expressing  a  picture  of  action,  as  in  the 
dance, —  but  just  the  exuberant  joy  of  the 
spring  morning.  She  may  be  playing  simpler 
ones,  like  the  little  Songs  of  Hollander  and 
Merkel, —  but  even  in  those  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  spring  landscape,  just  bursting  into  leaf 
and  bloom.  Or  she  may  be  painting  a  little 
evening  picture, —  the  "  Abends  "  of  Schytte, 
or  the  "  Au  Soir  "  of  Raff,  so  full  of  atmos- 
phere. Do  not  these  little  pieces  paint  pictures 
in  tones?  MacDowell  has  left  many  nature 
sketches  that  are  rich  in  color.  He  paints  the 
midsummer  noon,  the  stars  at  night,  the  flowers, 
the  shadowy  mysterious  dusk, —  and,  oh,  the 
sea !  And  his  pictures  are  full  of  heart  search- 
ing, enduring  loveliness.  Best  of  all,  he 
frankly  tells  us,  in  title  and  verse,  what  he 
means,  and  how  to  interpret  the  picture.  We 
can  stand  with  him  on  the  seashore  and  watch 
the  surges  roll  toward  us.  We  can  wander  with 
him  in  deep  woods,  or  taste  the  joys  of  autumn; 
like  him  we  too  may  capture  the  impressions  of 
the  sunlight,  filtering  through  leafy  boughs,  the 
aroma  of  the  woodlands,  the  breath  of  the 
ocean,  and  transfer  them  to  the  pieces  which  re- 
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fleet  such  impressions;  but  we  must  have  the 
eyes  to  see,  and  the  mental  perception  to  feel 
these  thought  pictures,  or  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  delineate  or  interpret  them. 

Tonal  Pictures  of  Emotion. —  Can  we  have 
them?  Why  not?  They  have  been  external- 
ized in  tones  by  the  composer.  Their  name  is 
legion.  Look  into  the  "  cantos  "  of  the  great 
sonatas  of  Beethoven,  Chopin  and  MacDowell, 
—  are  they  not  surcharged  with  emotion  ? 
Were  ever  grief  and  despair  more  poignantly 
portrayed  than  in  the  slow  movement  of  the 
Sonata  Tragica?  The  nocturnes  of  Chopin 
hold  whole  worlds  of  emotion  and  expression  in 
their  quiet  depths.  The  great  Pole  was  a 
master  painter  of  every  phase  of  emotion : —  is 
not  this  the  reason  why  his  music  touches  and 
grips  the  heart,  almost  more  than  that  of  any 
other  composer?  He  can  take  the  march  form 
and  in  it  paint  the  sorrow  and  despair  —  the 
spirit  of  resignation  of  a  whole  people.  The 
simple  cradle  song,  in  his  hands,  becomes  a 
fairylike  web  of  shimmering  arabesques, 
through  which  he  may  express  the  thought  of 
a  mother's  gentle  revery  beside  her  sleeping 
child.     Some  of  the  Preludes  depict  the  deep- 
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est  sorrow,  while  others  again  give  happier 
views. 

The  greatest  composers  are  those  who  have 
portrayed  the  fullest  variety  of  tone  pictures  in 
their  music.  Thus  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Chopin,  Brahms  and  MacDowell  have  voiced, 
on  the  piano,  action,  moods  and  emotions  in 
rich  opulence. 

It  is  for  those  who  have  trained  hands  and 
fingers,  to  touch  this  "  harp  of  a  thousand 
strings,"  and  bring  forth  these  treasures;  it  is 
for  those  with  trained  perception  and  poetic 
thought  to  paint  afresh  these  pictures  so  full  of 
glowing  color  and  intensity  of  emotion.  And 
it  is  for  us  all  to  rejoice  that  we  have  this  herit- 
age of  many-sided,  heart-searching  beauty. 
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The   pedal,    rightly   used,    sheds   over    the    musical 
thought  a  mellow  radiance,  which  is  akin  to  inspiration. 


NE  of  the  secrets  of  a  pianist's 
success  is  his  skill  in  using  the 
pedals.  Was  it  not  Chopin  who 
first  called  the  pedal  the  soul 
of  the  piano?  Some  of  us  re- 
member what  Liszt  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion. Rubinstein  did  wonders  with  his  use  of 
the  pedals,  and  Paderewski  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  master  of  them  all  in  this  respect. 

Do  you  wish  to  make  your  chords  powerful 
and  ringing,  the  tones  of  your  melodies  sing  and 
melt  into  each  other,  your  passages  glow  and 
shimmer,  or  die  away  in  the  finest  of  pianissi- 
mos?  Then  learn  the  secrets  of  artistic 
pedaling.  To  be  sure,  it  will  not  atone  for 
slovenly  technic  and  poor  tone,  nor  replace  the 
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ability  to  play  with  power  and  delicacy  with  the 
fingers  alone.  Yet  all  the  technic  in  the  world 
will  not  make  up  for  lack  of  intelligent  and 
poetic  pedaling. 

Modern  piano  music  demands  the  use  of  the 
pedals.  Imagine  what  a  performance  of  the 
compositions  of  Chopin  or  Liszt  would  sound 
like,  deprived  of  proper  pedaling.  Where 
would  be  that  "  continuous  flow  of  sound,"  the 
big  crescendos,  the  masses  of  tone,  the  soulful 
effects  ? 

In  the  three  pedals  of  the  piano  we  have  three 
indispensable  allies  to  artistic  piano  playing, — 
if  their  use  is  understood.  A  fine  technic  of 
the  feet  is  needed  in  order  to  manipulate  these 
metal  keys,  and  a  thorough  understanding  of 
their  mechanism  is  essential,  if  best  results  are 
desired. 

The  subject  of  the  desirability  of  pedal  marks 
in  a  piece  has  been  much  discussed.  Those 
who  think  they  are  not  necessary,  consider  that 
the  player  should  be  able  to  use  the  pedals  cor- 
rectly without  being  told.  Some  teachers  use 
editions  quite  free  from  pedal  indications,  pre- 
ferring to  write  in  their  own  directions,  which 
are  likely  to  stand  out  more  clearly  and  dis- 
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tinctly  than  the  printed  signs  are  apt  to  do. 
Furthermore,  each  teacher  has  his  own  method 
of  marking  the  pedal,  his  own  understanding 
of  pedal  effects,  his  own  interpretation  of  the 
artistic  ideas  of  the  piece. 

Expression  and  poetic  piano  playing  are  so 
dependent  on  the  use  of  the  pedals,  that  every 
player  should  be  familiar  with  whatever  can  be 
learned  about  pedal  usage.  After  he  has  done 
this, —  which  is  but  a  small  part, —  he  finds 
that  subtle  and  artistic  effects  are  the  result  of  a 
knowledge  of  phrasing  and  chord  formation, 
of  experiment  and  experience,  of  good  taste 
and  a  fine  sense  for  tonal  values. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  great  composers 
have,  in  many  instances,  left  the  use  of  the 
pedals  to  the  discretion  of  the  player.  For  the 
accomplished  artist  this  is  no  drawback,  for  he 
is  able  to  work  out  his  ideas.  Not  so  the  be- 
ginner. He  knows  nothing  of  the  effects  which 
are  possible  to  the  skilled  executant.  He  asks: 
What  are  the  pedals  of  my  piano  good  for,  and 
what  can  I  do  with  them  ? 

A  few  fundamental  rules  must  be  borne  in 
mind. 

The  Right,  or  Damper  Pedal, —  the  so-called 
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"  loud  pedal,"  is  used  to  add  power  and  full- 
ness to  the  tone,  and  to  connect  such  notes  as 
cannot  be  connected  with  the  hands.  It  gives 
force,  shading  and  nuance  to  the  musical  pic- 
ture, and  like  the  blender  in  the  hands  of  the 
crayon  artist,  it  softens  and  smooths  away  the 
hard  lines. 

The  Damper  Pedal  can  be  used,  primarily, 
in  three  ways : 

i.  Taken  simultaneously  with  the  note  or 
chord ; 

2.  Taken  after  the  note  or  chord; 

3.  Vibrating  on  the  note  or  chord. 

The  student  first  learns  to  press  down  the 
damper  pedal  at  the  instant  the  note  to  be  sus- 
tained is  played.  This  use  is  necessary  when- 
ever a  bass  tone  or  octave  requires  connection 
with  succeeding  notes.  Also  for  staccato  pas- 
sages and  chords,  and  for  rapid  arpeggios, 
chords  or  octaves,  where  the  figure  begins  with 
a  low  note.  So  the  first  study  of  pedaling 
should  employ  foot  and  hand  simultaneously. 
The  ball  of  the  foot  presses  the  pedal,  while 
the  heel  rests  squarely  on  the  floor.  A  sidewise 
position  of  the  foot  is  to  be  avoided,  as  the  foot 
is  then  apt  to  slip  off  the  pedal,  or  if  it  does  not, 
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the  pressure  is  liable  to  be  uncertain  and  unde- 
cided. 

The  young  student  seems  to  believe  that  one 
cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  for  he 
is  ever  inclined  to  overwork  the  damper  pedal, 
thus  blurring  and  marring  his  playing.  Pedal 
marks  in  the  piece  should  be  clearly  indicated, 
and  the  pupil's  work  carefully  watched.  He 
must  learn  that  chords  which  do  not  harmonize 
must  not  be  mingled  nor  overlapped  with  the 
pedal,  for  discord  will  be  the  result.  But  he 
will  not  grasp  this  idea  unless  familiar  with 
chords  and  their  formations.  The  study  of 
chords  in  different  positions  should  be  begun 
at  an  early  stage,  and  continued  until  the 
student  knows  triads  and  dominant  sevenths  in 
major  and  minor,  and  can  recite  them  at  good 
tempo. 

But  back  of  the  knowledge  of  chords  must  be 
the  will  to  listen  and  analyze.  To  the  maxim 
that  the  pianist  must  analyze  and  continually 
analyze  his  work, —  I  would  add,  Listen  — 
listen  —  listen  to  your  own  playing.  If  it  be 
but  a  dozen  notes,  or  the  simplest  piece  in  the 
world,  listen  to  the  sounds  you  are  making. 
Incidentally,  the  habit  of  listening  to  one's  own 
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playing  is  an  antidote  for  nervousness.  If  you 
are  hearing  the  sounds,  telling  the  story,  paint- 
ing the  picture  in  tones,  you  have  no  time, —  no 
room  for  fear  or  stage  fright, —  for  you  are 
wholly  concentrated  on  the  matter  in  hand. 

2.  Taking  the  pedal  after  the  note  or  chord; 
—  the  Half  or  Syncopated  pedal.  When  the 
student  fully  understands  using  the  pedal  simul- 
taneously with  the  note  or  chord,  he  will  learn 
to  take  the  pedal  after  the  note  or  chord  to  be 
sustained  has  been  played.  When  the  tempo 
admits,  this  manner  of  taking  the  pedal  gives 
a  peculiar  tone  color,  for  the  tone  seems  to  be 
slightly  strengthened  as  it  is  being  held.  A 
good  piece  in  which  to  employ  this  effect  is 
Chopin's  Prelude  in  C  minor,  No.  20.  Here 
the  pedal  is  taken  in  the  middle  of  each  beat, — 
that  is,  after  the  chord  has  sounded  one-half  its 
value. 

3.  The  Vibrating  Pedal,  which  is  like  a 
"  pedal  trill,"  is  frequently  employed  to  color 
or  etherealize  the  tone.  A  beautiful  morendo 
effect  can  be  secured  by  vibrating  the  damper 
pedal  on  a  chord,  or  at  a  close. 

Several  points  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
using  the  pedals;  the  tempo,   the  part  of  the 
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keyboard  employed,  the  value  of  the  notes  and 
the  size  of  the  hand.  A  quick  tempo  allows 
for  more  uninterrupted  use  than  a  slow  tempo, 
which  requires  more  frequent  changes.  The 
pedal  must  be  used  with  greater  care  in  the 
lower  than  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  key- 
board. The  pedal  must  be  raised  or  changed 
at  a  change  of  harmony,  or  at  the  entrance  of  a 
new  melodic  note.  The  pedal  can  be  used  with 
each  note  of  a  phrase,  or  with  every  note  of  a 
short  melodic  scale  passage,  if  the  tempo  will 
admit  of  it,  also  with  every  chord  which  is  long 
enough. 

The  Left,  or  so-called,  Soft  Pedal,  when 
pressed  down,  moves  the  whole  keyboard  — 
(in  the  modern  grand  piano)  —  slightly,  so 
that  the  hammers  touch  only  one  string  instead 
of  three.  The  soft  pedal  is  used  to  weaken 
the  tone  and  to  produce  all  kinds  of  delicate 
effects,  of  gossamer  and  pianissimo  tone  quality. 
It  can  be  employed  with  either  of  the  other 
pedals,  with  good  effect. 

Tone  Sustaining  Pedal,  the  middle  pedal  of 
the  three,  is  pressed  when  the  player  desires  to 
hold  the  tones  of  certain  bass  notes  or  chords, 
while  he  plays  in  the  upper  part  of  the  keyboard, 
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often  without  either  of  the  other  pedals.  For 
the  sustaining  pedal  only  affects  the  lower  half 
of  the  keyboard.  The  tones  or  chord  to  be 
sustained  must  be  played  just  before  this  pedal 
is  pressed  down,  for  otherwise  the  effect  will  be 
lost. 

While  a  great  deal  may  be  said  about  the 
proper  use  of  the  pedals,  it  is  just  as  important 
to  know  when  not  to  use  them.  Here  is 
where  constant  listening,  refined  taste  and  ripe 
judgment  are  the  unfailing  guides.  How  did 
Rubinstein,  Paderewski  and  other  great  artists 
discover  the  wonderful  pedal  effects  they  em- 
ploy? First  they  analyzed  every  phrase  and 
chord,  every  note  of  the  composition ;  they  knew 
what  notes  were  to  be  phrased  and  connected, — 
what  notes  would  harmonize  with  a  single 
pedal  and  what  would  not;  what  degrees  of 
dynamic  force  were  needed  to  produce  the  ef- 
fects they  desired.  They  sat  before  the  instru- 
ment and  studied  tonal  effects,  testing  each 
passage  in  a  dozen  different  ways.  It  is  re- 
lated of  Rubinstein  that  after  listening  for 
awhile  to  a  young  fellow  who  had  come  asking 
a  verdict  as  to  his  ability, —  and  who  had 
played  in  a  rather  colorless  academic  fashion, — 
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that  the  master  had  swept  him  from  the  piano 
stool,  and  seating  himself,  struck  one  long,  pow- 
erful, shivering  note. 

"  There,  young  man,"  he  said,  "  that  one 
tone  is  worth  more  than  all  the  notes  you  have 
played  for  me." 

The  student,  then,  should  be  taught  the 
simple  rules  of  pedal  usage,  and  his  work  care- 
fully watched  at  first;  and  as  soon  as  consistent 
he  should  be  encouraged  to  study  out  effects  for 
himself.  That  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  true 
teaching, —  to  enable  the  learner  to  think  for 
himself;  and  this  applies  in  a  marked  degree  to 
the  art  of  piano  pedaling. 

The  great  importance  of  the  pedal  to  the 
modern  pianist  is  shown  by  these  words  of 
Anton  Rubinstein:  "  The  more  I  play,  the 
more  thoroughly  I  am  convinced  that  the  pedal 
is  the  soul  of  the  piano,"  and  he  has  added  em- 
phatically, "  There  are  cases  where  the  pedal 
is  everything." 
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HOW    TO    MEMORIZE 


"  The  great  art  of  memory  is  attention." —  Beattie. 
"  Attention  constitutes  the  better  half  of  all  intel- 
lectual power." —  Hamilton. 


^HE  subject  of  memorizing  music 

Tis  a  vital  one  to  the  pianist,  if  he 
wishes  to  play  with  the  truest 
freedom  and  self-forgetfulness. 
.  It  is  not  only  out  of  fashion, 
but  almost  inadmissible  to  use  the  printed  notes 
of  a  composition  in  playing  before  an  audience, 
or  even  in  the  salon.  Imagine  any  of  the  great 
artists  giving  their  recitals  with  the  book  before 
them,  and  the  lesser  lights,  who  play  in  draw- 
ing rooms,  must  know  their  pieces  so  well  that 
there  is  no  need  to  use  the  printed  signs.  The 
pace  has  been  set  and  we  have  to  come  up  to  it. 
It  has  been  called  a  "  fad,"  and  an  "  affecta- 
tion," to  force  the  memory  to  retain  the  con- 
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tents  of  the  pieces  studied,  and  well  known 
critics  and  writers  have  argued  against  this 
course.  Teachers  have  taught  for  a  lifetime 
without  requiring  memory  study.  Pupils  have 
believed  they  were  not  able  to  memorize,  when 
the  real  reason  was  that  they  did  not  study 
seriously  enough  to  commit  anything  to  mem- 
ory, assuming  beforehand  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible. But  these  faint-hearted  and  negative 
arguments  have  no  real  weight,  and  cannot 
stand  for  a  moment.  The  plain  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  no  technical  exercise,  etude  or 
piece,  can  ever  be  called  mastered  until  the 
player  is  in  thorough  mental  possession  of  it. 
Half-hearted  and  superficial  work  in  this  line 
will  not  do, —  it  never  masters  anything. 

A  good  pianist  should  have  a  large  number 
of  pieces  in  his  repertoire, —  say  from  a  hun- 
dred to  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Hans  von  Biilow 
said  an  artist  should  know  over  two  hundred 
pieces  i€  auswendig" 

Considering  this  amount  of  material,  large 
or  small  as  the  case  may  be,  which  has  to  be 
committed  to  memory,  it  should  be  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  find  the  shortest  and  most 
thorough  way  to  accomplish  the  task.     There 
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is  no  lightning  method  of  doing  it,  but  there 
are  good  ways  which  are  logical  and  helpful. 
Professor  Lavignac  asserts  that  any  one,  who 
is  willing  to  take  the  trouble,  can  memorize  and 
retain. 

Let  us  look  at  the  practical  side, —  at  the 
beginning.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  pupil  to 
wait  till  some  degree  of  facility  has  been  at- 
tained, and  a  number  of  pieces  have  been  half- 
way learned  from  the  notes,  before  the  work 
of  learning  by  heart  begins.  The  child  should 
be  taught  to  memorize  at  his  first  lessons.  The 
training  of  his  eye  is  begun  as  he  watches  the 
notes  on  the  staff,  sees  them  on  the  keyboard, 
and  follows  the  movements  of  his  arms,  hands 
and  fingers  at  the  table.  He  has  several 
"  pieces  "  to  learn,  but  they  are  merely  the 
first  simple  finger  exercises.  He  must  not  only 
remember  the  manner  of  moving  the  fingers, 
but  the  exact  form  of  the  exercise.  He  has  also 
to  learn  the  sounds  of  the  tones, —  the  whole 
and  half  steps,  either  up  or  down,  and  it  will 
soon  be  seen  whether  he  is  quick  at  hearing  and 
remembering  differences  of  pitch.  If  it  be 
difficult  for  him  to  remember  and  fix  his  atten- 
tion, the  resourceful  teacher  can  find  means  to 
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present  the  material  in  a  variety  of  ways,  so 
that  the  pupil  will  be  interested.  Quickness  of 
thought  is  the  main  thing;  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  a  good  teacher  will  develop  this 
quickness  in  every  possible  way. 

Each  exercise  in  technic,  as  it  is  given  to  the 
beginner,  is  analyzed,  its  form  clearly  under- 
stood, recited,  and  then  played  first  with  notes 
and  then  without,  and  played  straight  through, 
from  start  to  finish.  If  properly  compre- 
hended, it  can  be  played  at  once  without  notes. 
No  slips  need  occur,  and  they  will  not  if  the 
pupil  is  able  to  concentrate  thought  on  the  work 
in  hand.  That  word  "  straight "  means  so 
much  at  the  beginning,  and  all  the  way  along 
for  that  matter ;  it  stands  for  concentration  and 
mental  ability. 

Ear-training  exercises  are  a  great  help  in 
cultivating  the  memory.  It  will  be  found  a 
good  plan  to  begin, —  at  the  outset  of  piano 
study, —  with  the  tones  from  middle  C  to  G, 
very  soon  adding  the  rest  of  the  notes  in  the 
octave.  After  a  little  practice,  both  in  the 
lessons  and  at  home,  the  ordinarily  quick  pupil 
will  be  able  to  name  most  of  the  tones  by  sound, 
correctly.     Even  the  pupils  who  are  thought  to 
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have  "  no  ear,"  and  who  cannot,  at  first,  tell 
whether  a  tone  is  above  or  below  another,  can 
have  their  faulty  tone  sense  corrected  by  mem- 
ory and  practice. 

With  single  tones  the  primary  intervals  are 
studied  and  sung  —  the  seconds,  thirds,  fourths 
and  so  on.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  formation  of  the  major  scales, 
and  they  can  be  recited  orally.  The  triads  of 
the  major  and  minor  scales  should  also  be 
studied,  recited  and  played.  In  this  way  a 
practical  knowledge  of  scales  and  chords  is 
gained,  while  the  powers  of  memory  and  con- 
centration are  being  continually  developed  and 
strengthened. 

If  the  pupil  is  logically  and  carefully  trained 
in  this  way,  it  will  be  found,  when  the  time 
comes  for  a  real  piece  to  be  learned,  that  it  is 
almost  as  easy  to  memorize  as  the  exercises 
have  been. 

For  an  example  of  piece  memorizing,  take  the 
dainty  "  Melodie  in  C,"  by  Thome,  a  really 
beautiful  little  piece.  Key  and  metre  are  first 
noted.  The  first  four  measures  of  the  right 
hand,  each  measure  consisting  of  one  note,  are 
recited  three  times,  and  then  twice  without  look- 
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ing  at  the  notes.  The  next  four  measures  are 
treated  in  the  same  way,  at  the  same  time  care- 
fully noting  and  learning  the  fingering.  The 
pupil  now  plays  the  eight  measures  on  clavier  or 
piano, —  three  times  from  the  printed  notes  and 
twice  without  looking  at  them.  It  will  then 
be  found  that  the  whole  process  has  not  con- 
sumed more  than  five  or  six  minutes.  The  notes 
in  the  left  hand  are  now  taken  up,  analyzed, 
recited  and  played  in  the  same  way.  The  pupil 
is  expected  to  memorize  one  page  of  the  piece, 
hands  separately  and  together,  for  the  next 
lesson.  The  second  page  of  the  "  Melodie," 
being  a  little  more  difficult,  may  take  two  lessons 
to  master.  The  metronome  is  used  in  the  study 
of  the  piece,  just  as  with  the  exercises. 

This  little  piece  is  a  very  practical  one  to  use 
in  class  memory  teaching.  The  class  can  recite 
the  first  eight  measures  of  the  right  hand, 
from  the  printed  page,  or  from  the  notes  written 
on  the  blackboard,  and  then  the  passage  can  be 
played  by  different  members  of  the  class.  The 
left  hand  can  be  recited  and  played  in  the  same 
manner.  Then  the  playing  of  hands  together 
may  be  attempted.     After  several  trials,  some 
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member  of  the  class  will  be  found  who  can  play 
the  required  number  of  measures  with  both 
hands  correctly.  Class  dictation  will  be  found 
very  helpful  in  training  the  memory. 

In  the  memorizing  of  piano  pieces,  the  learner 
should  undertake  only  such  compositions  as  are 
within  his  grasp,  technically  and  musically,  and 
are  not  too  lengthy.  A  noted  pianist  has  said 
that  the  player  should  have  ten  times  more 
technic  than  the  piece  requires.  If  this  rule  is 
followed,  the  command  over  the  piece  should  be 
complete. 

By  these  few  illustrations  it  will  be  seen  that 
memory  study  can  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
pupil's  career,  and  may  be  carried  along  in  a 
logical  and  healthy  way  through  all  the  student 
years.  The  old  way  of  learning  "  by  heart  " 
was  to  play  the  piece  through  many  times  on 
the  piano,  without  analysis  of  any  kind,  until 
it  was  acquired  after  a  fashion,  by  rote.  The 
insecurity  of  this  method  often  brought  disaster 
upon  the  piece  and  the  player.  We  know  better 
than  that  now.  We  know  it  is  of  no  use  to 
try  and  remember  a  mere  mass  of  notes. 
Ruskin  says,  "  Get  in  the  habit  of  looking  in- 
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tently  at  words."  Let  us  also  get  in  the  habit 
of  looking  at  notes,  and  so  cultivate  thought 
through  the  eye,  and  avoid  mistakes. 

The  tonality  and  metre  of  the  piece  to  be 
memorized  should  be  thoroughly  understood, 
the  scale  and  chords  in  their  different  positions 
recited  and  played.  After  the  piece  has  been 
learned  and  can  be  played  at  the  given  tempo 
with  careful  attention  to  expression  and  effect,  it 
can  be  tried  on  any  one  who  will  listen,  until 
a  certain  number  of  repetitions  make  it  sure 
enough  to  be  heard  in  public. 

As  the  young  player  accumulates  a  repertoire 
through  constant  and  intelligent  memorizing,  he 
must  also  see  to  it  that  the  pieces  are  kept  in 
review  and  repair.  At  least  once  a  week,  or 
oftener  if  necessary,  each  piece  should  be  care- 
fully played  through  with  notes.  By  this  means 
the  pieces  are  constantly  ready  and  the  player 
always  has  something  to  give.  If  he  can  play 
with  intelligence  and  charm,  even  though  it  be 
but  simple  music,  his  presence  is  welcome  wher- 
ever music  is  appreciated  and  loved. 
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CHAPTER    XVI 

HOW    SHALL    THE 

PIANIST    ATTAIN 

REPOSE? 


u  To  know,  and  know  that  you  know,  is  everything 
in  everything.' ' —  Aristotle. 

"  Only  the  light  which  we  have  kindled  in  our- 
selves, can  illuminate  others." — Schopenhauer. 


^jjVERY  man  and  woman, —  yes, 

Eand  every  child  needs  to  culti- 
vate the  power  of  repose,  which 
is  only  thought,  rightly  directed. 

I    A  few  seem  to  have  this  power 

inborn;  it  is  natural  for  them  to  be  calm  and  col- 
lected under  all  circumstances, —  to  be  always 
master  of  the  situation.  But  the  majority  of 
us  have  to  labor  and  struggle  for  this  quality, 
and  some  never  attain  to  it. 

To  no  class  of  workers  is  repose  such  an  essen- 
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tial,  such  a  necessity,  as  to  the  musician,  the 
teacher  and  student. 

We  can,  all  of  us,  doubtless,  recall  occasions 
when  we  sat  shivering  and  overwrought,  await- 
ing the  moment  when  we  should  be  called  upon 
to  step  upon  the  platform,  and  do  something. 
The  moment  came,  and  we  did  it.  Perhaps  it 
all  came  out  better  than  we  had  expected,  and 
in  the  revulsion  of  feeling  that  followed,  we 
wondered  why  we  had  not  been  calm  and  re- 
poseful beforehand.  Or  perhaps  the  result  was 
even  worse  than  we  anticipated,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  it  has  been  a  torture  ever  since. 

As  teachers  we  may  have  suffered  inward 
agonies  over  pupils'  recitals,  while  outwardly 
we  strove  to  appear  unconcerned  and  confident. 
At  such  times  we  mentally  cried  out, — "  Oh,  for 
the  power  of  self-control  and  repose!  " 

The  truth  is  that  this  power  can  be  acquired. 
Repose  can  be  gained  by  intelligent,  earnest, 
painstaking  effort,  along  the  right  lines  and  from 
the  right  beginnings. 

For  the  Teacher. — The  teacher  must  control 
himself  if  he  would  teach  control;  he  must  mas- 
ter himself  if  he  would  help  those  who  come  to 
him  to  attain  self-mastery.     For  repose  comes 
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from  within,  the  result  of  self-control  and  self- 
knowledge.  An  impatient,  excitable  and  irasci- 
ble teacher  will  never  foster  control  in  his  pupils. 
Such  a  teacher  is  likely  to  unnerve  all  but  the 
most  stolid. 

The  wise  teacher  can  begin  at  the  first  lesson 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  repose  in  the  pupil. 
Every  movement  made  and  each  note  played 
can  be  so  prepared  by  intelligent  thought  that 
there  will  be  no  room  for  an  enemy  of  repose 
to  enter. 

For  the  Student. — Some  of  the  hindrances  to 
repose  are: 

i.  Irregular  breathing; 

2.  Lack  of  mental  discipline; 

3.  Imperfect  understanding  of  exercise  or 
piece. 

4.  Fear  and  uncertainty  in  the  performance 
of  exercise  or  piece. 

These  should  be  prevented  or  conquered,  and 
should  give  place  to : 

1.  Deep,   regular  breathing; 

2.  Mental  discipline  and  control; 

3.  Thorough  understanding  of  exercise  or 
piece. 
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4.   Confidence  and  certainty  in  the  perform- 
ance of  exercise  or  piece. 

Deep  Breathing  is  one  of  the  essentials  of 
repose,  and  with  care  and  thought  it  can  be  so 
cultivated  that  it  becomes  second  nature.  We 
all  know  that  when  one  is  excited  and  loses  self- 
control,  the  breathing  becomes  irregular.  Deep 
breathing  is  conducive  to  repose.  Its  practice 
can  be  begun  with  the  first  lessons.  Use  the 
metronome  at  80.  Fill  the  lungs  slowly  and 
easily,  with  the  body  in  a  comfortably  seated 
position.  Count  audibly  up  to  10,  using  only 
enough  breath  to  speak  the  words.  Inhale 
again  and  count  up  to  15,  and  again  up  to  20. 
Use  this  little  exercise  several  times  daily,  and 
increase  the  number  of  counts  as  more  control 
is  gained.  Each  morning  and  night,  on  rising 
and  retiring,  from  25  to  50  deep  breaths  may 
be  taken,  near  an  open  window,  where  pure  air 
may  be  inhaled.  On  the  street  also,  one  may 
note  the  number  of  deep  breaths  that  can  be 
taken  while  walking  from  block  to  block.  With 
practice  of  this  kind,  one  can  soon  begin  to 
associate  correct  breathing  with  exercises,  and 
later  with  the  playing  of  pieces.  Deep  breath- 
ing is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  in  the  struc- 
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ture  of  a  healthy  body  and  a  quiet  mind.  As 
one  has  said :  "  For  piano  playing,  deep  breath- 
ing gives  strength,  elasticity,  timbre  and  en- 
durance to  perform  long  and  difficult  passages 
with  ease  and  restful  mastery.  It  also  gives  the 
vividness  and  beauty  of  touch  that  come  from 
the  bounding  life  within,  when  muscles  and  all 
the  nervous  mechanism  are  pulsating  with  health 
and  vigor." 

Mental  Discipline. — This  subject  is  so  big 
that  it  almost  covers  the  whole  ground.  Con- 
centration is  its  chief  corner  stone.  But  we  be- 
lieve that  anyone  can  acquire  this  quality  through 
well-directed  effort. 

To  illustrate:  Take  simple  finger  exercises 
and  think  them  through  straight  from  end  to 
end.  Sometimes  use  the  metronome,  and  with 
closed  eyes  really  see  the  notes,  phrasing,  finger- 
ing and  movements,  as  in  a  mental  picture.  If 
the  thoughts  wander,  quickly  recall  them. 
When  simple  exercises  can  be  thought  through 
easily  and  in  good  tempo,  take  etudes  of  mod- 
erate difficulty,  such  as  the  Duvernoy,  Op.  120, 
which  have  previously  been  thoroughly  studied 
and  memorized.  Think  through  the  right  hand 
of  number  1,  then  the  left  hand,  and  afterward 
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both  hands  together.  Another  form  of  this 
practice  is  to  recite  the  notes  of  each  hand  sepa- 
rately, and  then  think  the  two  hands  through  to- 
gether. Pieces  can  also  be  studied  in  this  way, 
and  the  student  should  not  rest  satisfied  until  his 
whole  repertoire  can  be  gone  through  mentally 
without  a  mistake.  A  gifted  pupil  told  me  she 
always  went  over  her  pieces  mentally,  each  night 
after  retiring.  Another  one  did  the  same  work 
while  traveling  about  on  boats  and  cars.  They 
used  moments  which  others  wasted. 

Thorough  Mastery  of  Exercise  or  Piece. — 
If  the  material  is  not  thoroughly  learned,  it  can- 
not be  played  with  confidence  and  repose. 
How  can  a  player  throw  his  soul  into  the  ren- 
dering of  the  composition,  when  not  sure  of  the 
notes  ?  The  mechanical  and  technical  part  must 
be  absolutely  under  control  before  the  perform- 
ance can  be  reposeful.  Everything  should  be 
done  to  fully  analyze  and  understand  the  piece 
in  all  its  parts,  so  that,  in  playing  it,  nothing 
will  be  left  to  chance. 

Unnecessary  Fear. —  In  fear  and  uncertainty 
we  have  two  very  common  enemies  to  repose; 
but  with  thorough  preparation  of  exercise  or 
piece,  and  with  concentration  in  their  perform- 
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ance,  we  can  put  these  foes  to  rout.  Chopin 
said,  "  Every  error  slurred  over  will  prove  a 
ghost  to  disturb  us  later  on."  We  will  have 
no  spectres  of  that  kind. 

No,  rather  let  us  learn  that  "  mind  is  every- 
thing,"—  that  a  confident  mind  will  bring  suc- 
cess; that  is  to  say,  if  we  want  success  we  must 
think  success.  Just  as  surely  will  the  opposite 
thoughts  of  fear  and  disaster  bring  about  de- 
feat. We  can  learn  to  realize  that  mind  con- 
trols our  hands,  and  will  bring  out  perfection. 
In  this  frame  of  mind,  there  will  be  no  room  for 
thoughts  of  failure,  of  disaster,  of  forgetfulness. 
Or,  if  such  thoughts  obtrude  themselves,  they 
are  to  be  dismissed  at  once,  with  the  abiding 
consciousness  that  mind  controls,  and  the  good 
is  ever-present. 

Repose,  then,  is  the  outcome  of  proper  prepa- 
ration, consistent  study,  and  entire  concentration. 
It  is  the  finest  flower  of  our  effort,  and  will 
blossom  for  us  as  the  result  of  continued  right 
thinking  and  right  doing. 
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Unto  you  that  hear,  shall  more  be  given." —  Mark. 


VERY  thoughtful  person  must 
admit  that  he, —  that  all  man- 
kind are  mental  beings;  that  he 
is  what  his  thought  is;  that  his 
thought  is  his  individuality,  is 
himself.  Thus  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence to  him  and  to  others,  what  he  thinks  on 
any  and  all  subjects.  This  being  true  it  should 
be  made  practical  in  daily  affairs.  For  it  is  not 
a  mere  theory,  to  be  laid  carefully  away,  and 
only  brought  out  on  certain  occasions,  but  it  is 
a  grand  fact  to  be  used  and  lived  with  every 
moment. 

The  musician  has  special  need  to  apprehend 
this  fact,  for  his  work  is  so  purely  mental. 
From  the  nature  of  his  art  it  follows  that  in 
whatsoever  form  he  practices  it,  his  mental  pow- 
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ers  must  be  alert ;  the  ability  to  analyze  and  de- 
pict certain  phases  of  thought  and  feeling,  the 
understanding  of  the  various  means  of  expression 
must  constantly  grow  and  increase. 

With  the  training  of  his  mental  powers,  he 
will  doubtless  become  more  or  less  conscious  of 
the  mental  atmosphere  which  surrounds  him 
when  he  plays  or  sings.  This  mental  atmos- 
phere is  made  up  of  the  conscious  or  unconscious 
thoughts  of  the  listeners,  and  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  brings  some  influence  to  bear  on 
the  musician,  though  he  may  not  realize  just 
what  that  influence  is. 

Let  us  take  an  every-day  example.  Suppose 
a  few  people  happen  to  meet  together  of  an 
evening  for  friendly  intercourse.  You,  known 
to  be  a  musician,  are  asked  to  play.  The  people 
may,  for  the  most  part,  be  unknown  to  you; 
their  tastes,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their  feel- 
ings,—  when  brought  under  the  sway  of  your 
music, —  are  not  to  be  guessed  at  beforehand. 
Will  they  like  what  you  play ;  will  they  see  the 
points  you  try  to  make, —  in  short,  will  they  be 
appreciative  and  sympathetic? 

You  begin.  In  a  brief  space  of  time  you  feel 
a  certain  stiffening  of  the  atmosphere;  you  feel 
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as  if  those  people,  sitting  about  the  room,  were 
so  many  stone  figures.  They  are  listening,  yes, 
—  but  they  are  not  sympathetic  listeners.  The 
mental  atmosphere  begins  to  oppress  you,  it  gets 
on  your  nerves, —  you  cannot  seem  to  keep  your 
mind  on  what  you  are  playing.  Something  goes 
wrong;  you  forget  a  note  or  chord  in  the  com- 
position, and  then  try  to  fix  it  up  as  well  as 
you  can.  You  are  vexed  with  yourself  for  the 
momentary  lapse, —  tried  with  yourself  to  think 
you  would  care  in  the  least  what  these  people 
may  be  thinking  of  you,  and  then  self-conscious- 
ness has  a  chance  to  enter  and  torture  you. 
Perhaps  you  soon  rise  from  the  piano,  with  the 
remark  that  you  are  "  not  in  the  mood  for  play- 
ing this  evening."  Or,  perhaps  you  may  be 
able  to  continue  playing,  till  you  have  cleared 
the  mental  atmosphere  and  roused  your  listeners 
to  some  sort  of  response.  But  it  is  apt  to  be 
uphill  work.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  trouble 
may  have  been  with  yourself;  your  thought  may 
not  have  been  harmonious.  The  fact  remained, 
however,  that  your  listeners  were  not  receptive ; 
they  were  not  touched  by  the  message  of  tones; 
they  got  little  or  nothing  from  you  because  of 
their  mental  attitude   and   quality  of  thought. 
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And  you  could  not  give  out  from  your  store 
of  good  things  for  just  this  reason, —  you  could 
not  control  yourself  even,  nor  do  yourself  justice. 
On  another  occasion  you  are  among  friends, 
some  of  whom  have  heard  you  under  the  best 
conditions.  Again  you  are  asked  to  play.  You 
are  in  the  mood  now.  You  feel  the  warmth, 
the  sunshine  of  the  individual  and  collective  re- 
ceptivity of  thought.  These  people  are  quietly 
expectant,  receptive,  sympathetic;  they  are  look- 
ing for  your  best  utterance  now.  There  is  no 
coldness  here,  no  apathy, —  no  dull,  deadening 
thought.  They  simply  await  the  message  you 
have  to  give,  they  draw  you  out.  Everything 
you  touch  seems  to  turn  to  gold, —  it  goes  with- 
out effort.  Your  technic  runs  like  oil,  so  smooth 
and  flowing  is  it;  your  fingers  seem  to  drop 
jewels  of  tone.  The  source  of  unfailing  mem- 
ory, of  power,  of  velocity,  of  varied  color,  of 
delicate  nuance  seems  inexhaustible!  And  so  it 
is;  you  realize  it  now.  You  feel  as  though  you 
could  play  on  and  on,  the  whole  night  through, 
and  your  listeners  would  sit  at  your  feet  and 
hear  untiringly.  They  may  not  be  musicians, 
probably  are  not,  though  they  doubtless  have 
heard  much  good  nmsic      But  at  least  they  have 
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some  idea  of  the  power  of  the  mental  attitude, — 
of  the  power  of  the  receptive  thought.  They 
are  thus  helping  you  to  do  your  best,  and  are 
getting  the  benefit  themselves  of  what  you  are 
able  to  express  and  reveal  to  them. 

If,  then,  we  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are 
mental  beings,  and  that  thought  force  is  the 
great  power  that  moves  all  things,  we  can  see 
the  responsibility  attached  to  what  we  think. 

How  helpful  the  sympathetic,  receptive 
thought  can  be,  for  instance,  when  listening  to  a 
piano  recital.  Who  but  the  initiated,  have  any 
true  conception  of  what  is  involved  in  preparing 
a  long  and  difficult  programme:  —  the  years  of 
study,  the  incessant  practice,  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  necessary  to  give  an  adequate 
interpretation  of  the  chosen  compositions, —  to 
say  nothing  of  the  petty  annoyances  to  which 
the  player  may  have  been  subjected,  before  step- 
ping upon  the  platform.  That  he  has  prepared 
such  a  programme  is  an  evidence  that  he  is  an 
earnest,  thoughtful  musician, —  that  he  aspires 
to  reach  the  highest  mountaintops  of  his  art. 
Can  we  not  help  him  to  realize  some  of  his 
aspirations?  He  is  doubtless  a  highly  strung 
mentality;  he  will  be  conscious  at  once  whether 
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his  audience  is  receptive  or  not.  If  not,  he  may 
be  unable  to  rise  above  the  deadening  atmos- 
phere of  coldness.  His  performance  may  prove 
to  be  only  of  the  letter  and  not  of  the  spirit, — 
a  mass  of  notes  with  no  message, —  and  the 
critics  will  call  it  "  perfunctory."  A  receptive 
quality  of  thought  would  have  fanned  the  divine 
spark  of  inspiration  into  a  flame;  and  the  pian- 
ist might  have  surpassed  himself.  Even  the 
greatest  artists  are  affected  and  influenced  by 
this  quality  of  receptivity  in  their  audiences, 
though  they  may  not  always  comprehend  its 
nature,  and  may  wonder  why  they  can  do  so 
much  better  at  one  time  than  at  another,  or 
why  audiences  in  certain  cities  are  easier  to  play 
to  than  those  in  others.  Rubinstein  was  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  to  the  mental  atmosphere;  so  is 
Paderewski  in  a  superlative  degree,  and  so  are 
most  highly  organized  natures. 

Even  a  few  persons  in  a  receptive  state  of 
mind,  can  make  their  presence  felt  in  the  mental 
quality  of  the  audience.  Whatever  others  are 
thinking,  they  have  come  to  receive  the  good 
that  the  performer  can  reflect  to  them;  they 
have  come  to  be  benefited  by  whatever  is  highest 
and  best  in  the  music.     Do  you  not  think  that 
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the  soloist,  or  the  conductor,  will  be  sensible  of 
this  receptive  thought?  Will  they  not  rise  to  do 
the  highest  and  best  of  which  they  are  capable? 
And  if  a  fewT  people  only  in  an  assemblage  can, 
by  their  thought,  be  thus  helpful  to  the  artist, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  themselves, —  for  all 
true  and  right  thinking  blesses  the  one  who  so 
thinks  even  more  than  it  does  another;  —  if, 
I  repeat,  a  few  can  make  their  presence  thus 
felt,  what  would  be  the  result  if  all  were  of  this 
mind  —  if  the  whole  audience  were  waiting  and 
watching  for  the  best,  and  were  able  to  see  it? 
In  other  words,  a  whole  audience  in  a  receptive 
mood  would  cause  the  artist  to  play  as  one  in- 
spired. 

And  what  is  this  receptive  thought,  this  atti- 
tude of  mind,  which  will  enable  us  to  be  thus 
helpful  to  others  and  also  to  ourselves?  It 
must  be  the  opposite  of  conceit,  for  self-conceit 
would  try  to  rob  us  of  the  ability  to  see  the 
quality  of  another's  work,  by  making  us  believe 
that  we  ourselves  can  do  better  things  than  any- 
body else, —  a  state  of  mind  not  conducive  to 
progress. 

No,  it  is  far  from  conceit;  for  it  is  the  large, 
generous,  selfless  thought,  that  is  quick  to  recog- 
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nize  what  is  good  and  great  in  art  and  in  our 
fellow  worker.  It  is  the  open  mind  to  see  and 
welcome  everything  that  shows  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, no  matter  who  expresses  it,  or  whether  it 
agrees  with  our  former  ideas  or  not;  and  then 
it  is  the  sweet  willingness  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
anyone  who  has  reached  greater  heights  than 
we  have,  and  to  learn  of  him. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  question.  You,- 
as  a  musician,  are  doubtless  more  or  less  influ- 
enced by  the  sympathy,  or  the  lack  of  it,  in  your 
listeners.  But  is  there  not  a  better  way?  Is 
there  no  higher  ground  to  be  won?  Can  you 
not  be  so  well  controlled,  so  much  the  master 
of  yourself,  so  much  at-one  with  your  highest 
ideals,  that  no  adverse  mental  atmosphere  can 
influence  you  in  any  appreciable  degree?  You 
can  be  your  own  receptive,  sympathetic  listener, 
—  a  law  unto  yourself.  To  yourself  you  stand 
or  fall.  You  must  realize  that  this  is  the  better 
way, —  this  the  true  concentration,  the  only  way 
to  peace  and  harmony  for  the  executive  musician. 
Holding  yourself  resolutely  in  this  attitude  of 
mind,  in  this  consciousness  that  you  are  able  af 
all  times,  in  all  places  and  under  all  conditions, 
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to  do  your  best, —  this  will  work  the  miracle 
you  seek.  By  so  doing,  you  will  constantly 
gain  in  concentration,  self-control,  and  power. 
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